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In r968. ihc CommiS5io|^ on College Geography of the Association of American 
Geographers published ils first Resource Paper, Theoney of Urban Location, by 
Bnan J. L. Berry. In 1974, coinadinfi with the termination of NSF-funding for the 
Cdmniission, Rc«)urcc Paper number 28 appeared. The Lndenftvtlopmeni^and 
Modemizafton of ike Third World, by Anthony -R. dcfiouza and Philip W. Porter. Of 
the many CCG activities, the Resource Papm Series became an effective means for 
pcrmltftng both teachers and studerfU to keep abreast of developments m the field 
^ Because of the popularity '^nd usefulness oT the Resource Papers, trtc AAG 
applied for and^rcceivWa modest grant from NSF to continue to produce Resource 
Papers and to put thcserio on a self-Supporting basis The present Resource Papers. 
Panel subscribes to the>nginal purposes of the Series, which arc quoted bctow 

The Resource Papers have been dcvtlopcd as exposHoty documents for the use of 
both the uudeni and the instructor The> arc cxpcnmeofaJ in that ihe> are designed to 
supplcmcm exisung .texts and lo fill a gap between «gni6cani research ;n ^^Vmcncan 
geography and re^dih accessible materials. Thp ^^r^ are concerned *ith important 
conccpu or topics m modem geography and fotur on one three genetai themes 
geographic theor\. policy implications, os eontemporary sptial relevance They .-arc 
designed to imptemeni a vaneiy of undergraduate coil^ y^pgraphy courses at the 
introductory and^dvariced level ^ - ' 

In an effort to inc^fcase the utility of these papers, the Panel has attempted to tfc 
► particularly sensitive to the currency of materials /or undergraduate geography 
courses and to the Writing styk of these papers. ^ . ^ 

The Resource Papers are developed, printed, and^listributcd under the auspices of 
the Association of American Gcogrfph'ers. ^^ith partial fumling from a National 
Science Foundation grant. The ideas presented m these papers do not imply endorse- ^ 
ment by the>^AG / 

M any lAdividuaJj have assisted in producing these Resource Papers, aijd *e wish ' 
lo acknoi^l^ge rfiose *bo assisted the Panel m reviewing" thfe authors' prospectuses, 
m reading and commpritiirg on the vanous drafts, and in making helpful liffggtfstions 
The Panel also acknowledges the perceptive luggcsuons and d^Jitonal assistance of 
Jane F. Castner of the A AG Central Office 
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During the list fcw^cars Amcncan gcog^pffcn have become mcrcasmgl) a>fcarc 
of ifK need 10 develop^ihosc branches of geography wh^ch Have applied aspects The 
grovkih of InlercsMn applied ^cographv mair have resulted from i^e demand for 
research and leacHlng thai is relcvanVlo conl^porar>- soaal and-cconprnic prob- 
lems and from ihe desire to train more geographers for jobs ml he government and in 
ihe b'usincss *oxId ^ ' ' 

Among ihc branches of applied geography which have seen relativel) recem 
development academic subjects are ihe geography of recreauOn and the geogra- 
phy of rourism., Ii is. m faa, only dunng the' last i*© decades ihat American 
geographers have shown much intcrfsi in lounsra as ao objea of serious study. 
Intemaiional tounsm ha^ received vmualiy no attention, largely'Wcause of its lack 
of importance as an earner of foragp currency for the United Stales. Americans, 
however, travel abroad in large ilumbers and the travel agent has Dcen a prominent 
figure on ihe U ^ bu^ness scene since the end of World War H It is thiis surpnsing 
that few American geographers have studied *here their compatnots travelled and 
why Now that ilk number of foreign tounsls visitmg the L'niicd S^tates has greatly 
increased, there is no excuse for Arpencan geograpRer;s to neglect this important 
field. ^ i 

In Europe the subjea of iniernation|^ tounsm has recciv^ much attention from 
gcographer% economists and others, and an extensive hieraiure exisuNn a variety of 
languages Practically all the work in Jaymg the foundations of the geography of 
international tounsm has been carn^ ou^ by Europeans and much of the basic 
literature is not ^ailabl^in English. One of the aims qf this R^urce Paper is to 
acquaint the student with the fundamenuls of the subject as they have been de- 
veloped by European geographers. This inevitably means that the bibliography will 
contain njart> works in languages other than Enghsh^ 

The main aim of thi'^^csource. Paper, however, is t^ mtrodui^ the student to an 
important branch of economic geography which has some prsfttical applications, 
too few persons employed m the travel business have even an ckmentary knowl- 
edge of geography and there are considerable potentialities for work in this area by 
geographers. Apart from travel agencies, {here are other organizations, such as the 
^ International Union of Offiaal Travd -Organizations, the Pacifk Area Tourist As- 
soaation, and the European Travel Commission, that' not only promote tounsm 
but also-conduct research an\^ publish statrsiies and njonegraphs. National govern- 
menu are becoming increasfngly actrvc m*ihe planning and organnation gf their 
tourist industries, and the airline, bus. and railrOad companies have addcd vancrtis 
services for tourists, such as car rentals, conducted tours.- afnd hotel reservations, to 
their basic service of movnng people from one piace to another The contributions 
which geographers can make to th« activities .of the above agencies and orgartiza- 
* tions IS dbvious and should «#ncrease in the future 



SUGGESTIONS \pR CLASS USE 

The jnicniioo of ihis Resource Paper is lo g^* a general overview of the field of 
ih^ geography of jniemaiional tourisgj and ai ihc same lime lo mdicaie specific 
topics and subjects wiihm the fvcld-whu:h offer possibilities for fnore ipcciahztd 
study br geographers, The Resource Vspcr- can thus be used as a>genera) in- 
tKKJuction to the field in a course, which spcdficaJl>^deals wuh the subject of 
^ int^atjorul lounsmior wjth the broader fields oRounsm and recreation. Students 
w^ishmg to conduct a. more specahzcd sUidy of one or more aspwis of the field 
should be able to idefcufy the neces^^ary basic blerature from references in the text - 

As the geography of micrnauonat tourism forms a braneh of the field ijf economic ' 
geographv. the Resource can also be used jn full or in part aJ a suttp]emenlar> 
reading m a general course on econo m jc ,m>graphv or m a course on transporutjon- 
gcography / ' V 

TWi geographjr of intemaUonal tounsm contains a strongly appUed e^pient arid 
/arms an cxcelJem basis for training persons who wish to seek employment m the 
tourist industry The Resource Paper can be u*ed as basic reading in courses on the 
subjea of'tourtvn'. even if these course are not taugft by geographers 

There is a wide vanety of research topics for the student lo mvesugate In 
particular jhe Rowing role of the United Sut« and Canada as countries of dfe- 
tmaiKKj for foreign tourists has received little study, and the changing patterns of 
Amencan tounsm abroad require further invcsuga'tion. The development of more 
sophisticated tcchniqiic* for the measurement and predKruon of fourisi flo^ and ihe 
cst3blishmeQi of more solid theoretical foundations also form s^jccts for research. 
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1. INTERNATIONAL TOURISM: SOME 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 



In recent years people of the developed' cou/ilnes of 
the Vorld have experientJ&J a veritable revolution in 
their approach to the use of" leisure lime, A gradual 
shortening of the work week and an increase in the 
length of vacations has giveft the average citizen more 
free time for rtcreauon and travel. Equally important 
has been the locfeascd availability pf money to finance 
more expensive forms of recreation^nd longer journeys. 
This increacSc in leisure ,time and money is clearly a 
product of industrialization and it isNn the most Indus- - 
tnalizcd and urbanized nations of the world that we 
should look for the greatest development of recreation. 
^ tourism There is a strong link between uiifaniza- 
tion'a|id lounsm (Meinke- 1968. p. 23) because man> 
cily dvjiellers like to escape for a Ume from their artifC 
cial, monotonous, and difficult lives, and they fiave the 
money to 6o it<Nice: I965».p. 251). 
v^The countries of origin of the world flow of tourists 
are limited to a relatively small gfoup of induslnahzcd 
nations with a high per capital Gross National Product 
DaU from l%7 show that 75 percent of all international 
tourist visits were, from twelve countnes (USA. West 
Germany. France. United Kingdom. Canada, Belgium. 
Netherlands. Italy SwitzeHa'nd, Sweden. Denmark, and 
Austna). Forty pAcent of total lounsl arrivals were- 
aitx:ounted for by the USA and West Germany alone 
(Young: 1973, p. 53). 

The countries receiving the majqnty of the world's 
lounsts are more widely distributed than the countnej 
of origin. In 1971 Europe received over 75 percent of the 
w)^rld*s tourists, followed by North and South America ' 
with 19 percent. The two rfiost popular countries of 
desiinalion were Canada and Spaia, together account- 
ing for about 25 percent of the market (Young: 1973, p. 
54). Canada's' importance as a tourist country is, of 
course, because of its proxi^nity to the United States 
wirh iU large, weali^ry, and travel-oriented population. 
The reasons for Europe's importance requires further 
investigation. For example, it is clear that because of the 
large ^number of contiguous countries in Europe much 
'movement must take place between neighboring coun; 
tries. However, Spain accounted for 27 percent of tour-* 
ist arrivals in Europe in 1970, with Ftaly and France 
acaninting for some L6 percent each. West Germany, 
which supplied a l^rge number of the world's tourists, 
received on|y;iinc percent of Europe's tourisu. In other 
words, ihe European couhtri^ which genicrate tourist . 
flows are not the ones which generally receive them. The 
flow of. tourists is basically from the industrialized $nd 
urbaKircd.oorthern' court tries, with their cool and often 

rai^r iummem, to the southern countries with their 
/ t 



sunshine and warmth, but with generally less-developed 
economies. * 

This general trend in the dywiion of tourist flows so 
noticeable in Europe is also observ^lc in other narts of 
the world. -Tti^ major conccntraUons of urban fftd in- 
dustrial popvfations are found in northern and western 
Europe and in the northern parts of North America. 
The inbabuants of these nonbem urban environments, 
generallv wfsh to spend their vacations m ^ setting dif- 
' ferent from their own.' In particular the warmth of the 

• southern sun is a major attraclor of tourism. These 
conditions are usually most easily found in spai^lv 

^populated Or less-developed regions or countries. In par- 
ticular the sun and "beaches of the Mediterranean and 

* the Caribbean countnes* have formed the basis for the 
development of an important tourist industry. Thus a' 

- flow of tourists from' th^ wealthier lands to the poorer 
has developed. ^ . 

The flow of tourists has been accompanied by a flow 
of money h has brought income and Employment to 
many countnes and regions where other resources are 
scarce and the prospects for increased employment in 
agnculiurc ot industry poor Tourism not orvly provides 
foreign currency earnings and thus contnbutes to the 
balance^of payments, but m^y provide improved amen- 
' arts for* the local population through the development 
of transportation, hotels, restaurants, andslores to serve 

, the- tounsts. Tourism may provide an infrastructure 
which forms a base for the development of a more 
diversified economy and the growth of other industries 
(Burkan andMwlhk: I974, p. 

Although some of the develoWd countnes of the 
worlds such as FrarHpe^r the Unil^ Kingdom,' receive 
considerable financial benefit from tourism, the flow of 
tourist money to the developing countries has cleariy a 
much greater impact-on their economics and a further 
eXp^nsibn of tourism in th'ese countries is desir|ible. 
AJthough tourism is not without its problems, in general 
It cin be said that this flow of money from the developed , 
to {he developing world is one of the.meahs of at least * 
partiaify adjusting the balancfci>eiween the nchand tfie* 

^pobr nations and regions of the world. This point^ould 
not be ov^rstressed Althou^ countries like Mexico and 
Spam -receive more than 4 third of their foreign currency 
earnings from tourism (some $2 billion aonually m the 
case of Mexico), not many receive more than 10 to 25 
f>ercenl and it is still necessary for ai:ountry to develop a 
diversified' economy based on a more permanent re- 
tourer than tourism. Tounsl flows may change their 

|Volumi^and direction ovef time, infuenc^ by changing 

/economic, social arid political factors. The problems of 
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tourism in such troubled areas as the Middle Hash C>' 
prus, Porlugal. arid Southe<^st Asia are a case;n point, 
The decision of Meucojn 1973 to vote for the rrioUon m 
•tlie United Nalions condemning Zionism as a form of 
racism cost the count^v marn visitors fK>m the Lnitf^ 
States and <in estimated %9 millio^n irLxevenue frt)m 
tourisni during the venter of 1975'7i6 / . 

Problems bf Defining International Tourism 

A'distinctiorr should be made here betv^eee the con- 
cepts of recreation and idunsm Recreation does not 
-necebsanlv implv travel A ^ame of tennis or a stroll in a 
neighborhood park con^ii,tutes recreatlor^, but the dis- 
tance travelled to'the location -v^here these acts take 
pUce m4> be minirpal Much ouid^r recreation, such 
as sports of various tvpes. or indoor recreatiop. suc^as 
visits to theaters, cinemas, a/id clubs may be Tocal in 
nature The participant does not travel far and does not 
leave his home forirnv length) petiod 

Tourism in alt cases mvoKes tw^elements. a dynamic , 
one — the jou/nev— and a >tatic ^r^c — ihe >tav (Burkarl- 
and Medlik 1974. p 39) This implies the removaJ olA^ 
person av^av fron} ftis habitual place of residence and nis 
>>ta> in another locavibn This stav or removal is ten>po- 
rarv and is motivated b> a search for'personal pleasure 
iri the >hip€ of rest, relaxatioh. and^ self improvement- v 

JGinier 1969. *p»26) The toa(ist mdustrv is thu^'an 
\idu*>frv concerned Mith movement (Peters r969, 2) 
However, it is"" clear from the above craeria that all 

^movement does not constitute tcHiri#n Anvone taking . 
up permanent residence or paid emplovment in anjothef - 
town pr countrv js not a teunst but a migrant Seasonal* 
ocmigfant labor is alsp clearK distinguished from tour- ' 
ism>fturkart and Medlik I9'^4. p 40) 

Tourism 'thus contams^elemetits of recreation" and o^ 
travel, and forms f^art of the v^id^r fields of recreation 
and leisure For the government official or research 
worl^r the understanding of t*fTe concept of tourisnf is* 

' onlv the beginmng oPthe pfQblem ofvfefining who rs a 

, tourist out of the large number of persons who travel 

. and who avail themselves of a vanetv of recreational 
faculties For example^ is a' busin^essman who travels 
abroad and st'avs in a hotel a tourist'' If not. how do you 
distinguish him from the "pure" tourist'^ Are-the con- 
testaoLs in ap international professional sports event 
tourists.^ These '^and similar questions have to be an- 
swered bv orfficial definitions of tourism for statistical 
anctother governmd'nl ^nd business purposes 

A lechDical dehnrtion of tour^m involves three ele- 
ments First It must be made cle^ if. for e?fBmj^>le. travel 
for business, educational or reason? 'cqy n'ts as 

^ tourism. In other words the purpose of the travel mu4t 
clarified Second? thelength of stav at the destitratiop 
qiust be defined in terjns'of minimum and maximum 
peripds TWird. the defmilion must include particular 
cases, such as transit traffic and sea cruises (Burkart and 
Mediik 197^, pp 40-41) 
•A distinction has alsii^ be made between, domestic 

* tourism andm^crnational tourism This is relatively easy 
as domestic tourism is confined to persons moving 
around withm their own country, whereas international 
tourism mvol>cs the mov'|ment-of persons across inter- 



' national boundartes: As we are interested here primarily ^ 
with mternatioWl tourism we shall only consider defini- 
tions N^hich applv to that branch of the industry 

One cjeimifron of a foreign tourist which avoids some 
major problems i'd<ntifie5* nim or h^r as a visitor who 
habituallv lives Tn-^another countr> and comes to a par- 
ticular countr> for a short time, whether Tor/ecreation 
or not. and spends monev there (Gmier 1*969^ p. 27) 
This definition thus includes 'businessmen, government 
officials, sportsmen, and othersand avtJids the'problem 
<Jf defining the purpose of the journey. However, it does* 
not define what is meanr|b> "a ^brt time " The simple, 
but effective deflnitionyf a foreign tourist put forward 
by th^eague of Nations in 1-937 a§ a person who visits 

'"a counrrs ^ther than.thatin wfiich he habitually lives for' 
a period of at least 24 houts has been accepted as the 
basis for later definitions (Of CD 1974. p 7) According 
to this dflinition persons wh(5 travel'f oj scienjific. diplo- 
matic, business, and otfier reasons, are 'considered 
"tourists." as well as persons on sea truises. even if thev ^ 
Ma> for less than 24 hours Other persons whojStay in 
Another countrv for less th^n 24 hours are ^"excursion- 
lits In 1963 the United Nations Conference on Travel . 
and Tour)>m in Rome produced a definition of a "vis- 
itor ' a> someone wtio visits a country other than liiat in 
which he usuallv resides fo^urposes other than that of 
ejirning monev "Visitors" are subdivided into "toVr- 
ists" and "^cursionists " \ ;*tourist"' is a^ tempj^ary 
visitor who Slavs at least*24 hoursjn another countr^' for 
recreation, health, studv. religion, or »port. in other 
words for leisure purposes, or for business, tricetiqg. or 

•familv pu^)o*ses An ''excursionist'* stays for itss than 1.^* 
hours ancT mdudes 'persons on cruises Travellers who 
do not lagally enter the countrv. *e^ / those w-bo wait in 
an airport transit' area withctut leavir^gMt. are r>ot in- 
cluded in the above categories of '^visimr^' (United 
Nations 1963. p 5 )^ The United Nations definition has 
received international recognition as the basis for statis-. 
tical reporting of the nurnbers of for^i^n toonsts ^nd 
others visiting a countrv In 1967 the United Nations 
Statistical Commi6siGjp «iodjfi^ lhIS^defi^ltlon slightly - 
b> suggesting that those visitors >^ho do not stav byef- 
night in a coiintrv -should be classified as "excursionists" 
or "day visitors" (OECD 1974. p 8) The presence of- 
absence bf an overnight sfcay in the country visited is 
thus a major cn'terion in this Ue^nition In 1968 the 
International Union oP'Offkiai Travel Organizations 
approved the United NaVions^ 1963 iJefinirion and^ 
adopted the idea that "visitors" should be divided into 
"tourists", who make at least gne overnight stay and 
"t;xcursionists" who do hot stay overnight in the coun- • 
tr> t^ev are v isiHng*(BuTkart and Medlik 1974, p 94) 
This definition has* practical v^li^e as data on the number 
of persons using overnight accommodations are'some- 
times the basic source of information on th« number of 

• tourists visitjng a countrv. especwlly if recording tour- 
ists at the {"rontier is not uticjprtaken - - * 

The Organization of International Tourism 

Organisations *uh th? aim* of promoting anil regu- 
latmg tourism, collecting dat^ and conducting research , 
on tourist movements and flo%s. and planning touristy 
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faciirties^exrsl aMhe iniernational, national, and re- 
gional i^els •* 

Ali^ejfeiernaiional leyel the most^ important organi- 
/alion'is the T^fraational Union of'Official Travel Or- 
gani/aitons*(100TO). located in Geneva. Swazerland 
hs membej-s consist of the national tourist organizations 
of manv cuunt/ies It is not a govetnmenial organiza- 
tion, although It acts in a consultative capacitv to the ' 
bnned Nations hs rrwin aims are to promote "inter- . 
qjdlional iQufism, to develop cooperation between coun- 
tries, and to facilitate the movement of toutists betwpeft 
countries lUOTO also has the moW idealistic aims of 
promoting the contrtbution oS^louri^m to world 4>eace, 
li^alth and prosperi^^^raismg the standard of living in 
the developing v^orldi)> means of tour^ism. and bettenng ' 
the conditions of country dwdlers It is ilie central au-" 
thontv in the world for regulating inleroational tourism. . 
and it- aids in-ihe sfettlemenl of disputes "between coun- 
tnes'on Technical matters iuOTO conducts research, 
^pubhshes lu^^ure of various tvpes on the subject of 
tourism, and runs a documentation center It also pro- 
vides help to developing countries wnh techpical pfob- * 
iejTiN in. developing and promoting ;heir tourisi C<ictiaies 
It oc^anizes regional commissions and occasional semi- 
nars and meetings 

, '\ second impoVtafit interrl^ional organization is, the 
Tourist Committee of the OrgarH>atK)n' for Economy 
CoopcTaiion and C5evelppmer>f' fOECD) This com-'* 
miltee - forms part of the larger , orgamzation of the 
OECD and consists- of officials representing 23 W esterr> 
nations, incfuding the Unikd States and Canada ^ 
OtCD 1% located, in Paris and publishes annua) reports 
on the development of various sectors of the economies 



of the member countries The Tourist Committee issues 
an annoal review of tourism m the-member countries 
whi^h covers such subjects as the'developmpnt of tourist 
trafTic bctN^een Countries: their s.hare in world tourism: 
hast-Wes; tourist flows; tourist' receipts *^nd ex- 
penditures, government polic>, such ds visa require- 
menl^. custonv> regulations, currency allowances, tr^ns- 
per^and tourist accoyimo^dation. Statistics 'on ttiese 
and other sLjbjects are^also compiled and published 

Apart from the^ two organizations which are de-. 
vo^ed specificallv to the promotion of tpurisp* there- are 
several international organizations involved with regu- 

• lating various forms of transport, thus having some 
influence on the development of^tourism The Inter-. 
Tiauona) ^lr Transport Association (I ATA), which de- ' 
termines fares and rates for the international movenjejil 
of passengers and goo'ds. and the International Civil 

, Aviation Organizatjoh (ICAO). which develops stand- 
^ard^Jor air navigation and promotes safetv and effi- 
ciencv in aircraft, airfields a'ftd other 'equlprhent and 
•facilities, are the two major organizations, regulating ^ir 
transport Sea transport is controlled b^'^the Trans-At- 
lantic and.Trans-Pacific Passenger. Steamship Confer- 
^ences In 1922 th^ European^ailroads formed' the Union 
Internationale des Chemins de Fer (UlC) or;he Inter- 
national Lnicfri of Railwavs, whicK was enlarged after 
, \^orld. V\ar U Its aim ^^ i-o ^improve internat>onal sep 

• vice> and to develop regulations for facilitating inter-, 
national traffic *|n 1949 the UlC developed an Office for 
Research and Experiments H^^iever, all these organiza- 
tions 'have interests and aims which go bevond the or- 
ganization and promotion of tourism and we shall r>ot 
consider them further. 



ILnrHE GEOGRAPHY OF INTElj^NATIONAL TOU^M 

and so^^^^no 

ccpnOiffc Tb 



That interoatiofi^tourism forms a distinct and 
rate branch of the larger field of recreation is i 
toiindcrstandyig the geography of internatioaal 
^ and its place within the larger framework of ccpi 

• geography. ' . ^ 

Even a cursory examination of the literature in t||e 
fields of recreation and tourist geography reveals sonie 
obvious differences between studies in the gcograph^of 

" recreation and in the geography of international fSir- 
isi^. Stpdies in recreationai geography are conccfnesJ , 
maiflly with such topics as fecreatioi)^l land use and^ 
planning, the development of national and state parks 
and other public Im46, estimates of carrying capaaty, 
the development and location of vacation cottage*: and 

' planning of winter sports facriities. Studies of urban 
recreation, including public paate' and other faalities, 
are also being advocated (Mitc^iL 1969, p. 118). Stud- 
ies of international tourism on the other hand have been 
concerned mainly with the volume and direction of tour- 
ist flows, transport^uiion, the development and location 
of resorts and hotels, as well a^ wirti the impact of 
, tourism on national and local economies, and on the 

• landscape. The geography of internalion,al tourism- is 
thus concerned pnmarily with moveipent and second- 
arily with the facilities develooed to house and entertain 
the tourist during his stay aVroad. The geography of 
recreation casts a wTder net and studies the development 
and location of all types of recreational faalities, 
whether they serve a local, regional, national, or inter- 
national clientele. The movement of tourists over na- 
tional boundaries is of secondary interest to the rccrea- . 
tional geographer,* who may be more interested irj local 
.traffic flows. The study of tourist movemcnu of all types 
over -shorter or longer distances^js more specificilly 
within the domain of the geography of tourism, which 
thus is more general iff character than the geog^^raphy of 
international tourism. However^ geographers wor^king 
in fields such as recreation, tourism, or international 
tourism may have some overlapping interests; certain 
fadliti». such as ski resbtts or bathing beaches, may be 
used by both local people and tourisu from other parts 

• of. the country, as well as by foreigners. 

the geography of internatibnal tounsrH is thus best 
regarded as a branch oMhe t^>graphy of tounsra, which 
in turn forms part of the field of the geography of 
recreation. Al^ are Wanchcs of cconontic geography 
(Figure 1). Although the study of recreation involves the 
/^consideration of physical, ctsltural, and social factors, its 
main focus is* on the ecooomic aspects of the subject. 
The geography of international tounsm studies an im- 
portant economic phenomenon' of Significance both to 
govemojentf and to private business. Its- concern with 



ovcm^nt alsQ links it with the geography of transpor- 
*i^.>. 



The Literature of the Geography of IntematioDal 
Toarism 

• One of^he ntost characteristic features of the dcvdbp- 
the geography of internatfonal tqurism has been 
las rested almost exclusively in the hand^ of 
"^EuropeaS^eographers. As a result, most oPthe liter- 
ature on ine subj«:t appears hi Europeai} languages 
othe/than En^h. AlthQugJi Bntish geographers .have 
been more activ?1n the field^than North Amencan geog- ^ 
raphers. nevertheless it is no exaggciratvpn to say that 
over three-quarters^the significant publications^th^^ 
field are m German, Freffch, Italian,' Russian, a^H^t 
Euftpean languages' The English-speaking geogra^cr 
who intends to worki cffcctiVel^' on the geography of 
, international tounsm m|tSt be aware of some of the 
concepts already developed by hi^ European counter- 
parts to avoid duplicating Work already done and, more 
important, to benefit from the several decades of signifi- 
* cant contributions to the field already in the literature. 
' If thrs idea bothers the person with no knowledge or 
interest m foreign fen^iiages, it should ^be some con- 
solation that the literatury dealing with'basic concepts is ^ 
, limited and to some extent repetitive. There has been ' 
litlle development of theory in comparison with other 
branches of cgosy^mic geography A large par^ of the 
literature deals wiUi the d^cl^pmcnt of tourism in spe- 
cific countries and regions Some regional studies in- 
volve important or useful techniques and approaches, 
but wany of them are of interest pffmanly at a national, 
regionajir local level and have little significance for the 
field as a whdia 
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Figure 1 The Place pf tfic Geography oflntcrnanonal Tour- 
ism m ihc Fickf of Economic Geography 



Thai Europcaji geo^aphers have produced the bulk 
of ihc hieraiurcnn the fi^Id of ihe' gcograj>by of inltr- 
national tourism is not surpr?sing"when on/ considers 
the t[fsrofy of travel on ihcir contmehi,* with its large 
number of countries and frooiiers Apart from a long 
period of exp^rlbice m tourrsm, the victual explosion of 
mass tourist tra\el-sinc^ World War II has alerted the 
Europeans to the economic impjortiince and potentials 
fpr expansion of the tourist trade Economists have been 
in-th^ vanguard of those actue in the stutivand plaaping 
of tourism but man) geographers have nov^ joined their 
wnks Although man> of these economists and geogra- 
phers have been mierested exclusive!) in the develop- 
, ment of tourism in their homelands, some have directed 
their attention to the developing vvorld In particular, 
some wqrk hai bcen-done b> Europeans m the areas of 
their present and former colonies For example, the 
French have contn\)uted much to the deveJopmcm oi 
tourism m areas of French influence, such as. Tahiti, 
Manini'que. Guadeloupe. Morocco, and Senegal 
» * t, 

The Geographical Aiial\si^ of Toarism 

The subject of touriwn lends itself ideallv to geSfcaph- 
jcal analvsis There is scarcel) an aspect of tourism 
v^hi»h does -not have some geographical implications 
and there 4re few branches of geogra*ph> vthich do not 
have some contribution to make to the studv of the 
pl^enomenon of tourism The great importance of the 
phvsical ^vifonment. especialK vhe elemyits of climate, 
terrain, landscape and v^ater. to vhe development of 
tourism hard!) needs to be ^itressed^and phvsical geog- 
raphers have much to contribute iit^ihis area of stud> 
and planning Economic ^^^aphers have much to sa> 
about^cationai factors ST UnlVisf facilities regarding' 
movemerrls of people, traniportation routes and other 
aspects of spatjat or^ i^dtK)n. ^nd the urban geogra- 
pher Will ^nd much of interest ift'the relative!) virgin 
field of urban ^nd resoft tourism fStanfield 197), ^p 
164-66) The cultural geographer also has much to con- 
tribute to analvzmg ihe historjcal and cultural attrac- 
tions of urban centers, as well at to assessing the impor- 
tance'of historical, ethnic, and? religious factors m the 
location of tourist attractions 

One of the most comprehensive reviev^s of the venoms' 
componenU of the geographv of tourism has been rn^dc 
b> Christaller He^c^jpsiders the stud) of tourism a^ibat 
' part of economic geography v^hich views a s^meht oHtJrc 
econom) that avoids central places and urban ag'glomen 
ations and is located on the peripherv of scitlcmenl'^ 
(Chri^taller 1955. p2) He distinguishes the major fac- / 
tors which influence the location of tourist activitv as (1 ) 
climate! (2) landscape. (-3) posstbilitres for sport. (4) the 
sea coast. (5) spas and Kurorte, (6) art. antiquities, and 
old cities. (7) hisl^rical monuments and places. (8) folk- 
lore and fcstivajs. (9) cultural events' such as musical or 
theatrical festivals. (10) economic establishments, such 
as harbors and airports. (11) traffic centers, and (12) 
central places (Chn^tallcr 1955, pp. 2-5) Although 
.Christallcr's list includes central places and urban areas 
as locations of. tourist activit), he still sees the mam 



^ dev ejo^ment of tourism as taking place on;ihe peripher) 
of settlen^ent • . ' ' ' ' 

Other venters have referred to most of tftc localional 
, factors given on this list. in*some cases stressing pne 
factor pore tha^i others For example, Peters gives a iist 
i^hich differs Jrom Chrisi^aller's onlv m detail, but vvhich 
stresses cultural attractions (1969. pp 148- 50l), Sladek 
gives particular ^itentionio factors in the ph)s>cal envi- 
/onmeot v^hich not onlv attract but also xepel tourists. 
In the latter categof\ he includes reg'ions v^jth an unsuit- 
able tlimat^ areas of ftat terrain v^ithout fo/est cover, 
areas of micnsiv^ agricultural use, industrial areas, areas 
^iih a polluted atmosphere, and areas such i5 frontier 

• zones'or terrain used for militarv training (1966u p 26) 
Ritter discusses lo detail the vanous types of toiirisl 
regions, v^hich he classifies mami) m terms of 
physical envlrbnment He also devotes considerable 
spdce to a consideration of the role of landscape and 
climate as potential atrractors of tourism in -Europe 
0966. pp 6"-^4, ] 11.36) 

Manji of the elements of the geographv of tourism^ 
mentioned above were alfeadv recognized some vears* 
ago V^ork'on the development of tourist geoeraph") 
in particular had be|ur> m Germdfiv in the f936's and 
reached a hrgh level m the vvork of Poser (1939) He 
recognized U\e vaneiies of lOunsm tn.the Riesengebtrget 

• n^meiv ( h spas, il) summer climate. (3) winter sports, 
(4) hiking, and ^5) transit tourism (1939. p 14). He 
examined the spa;ial distribution ofihese forms of^our- 
ism. their historv. and the numbers of persons involved 
trs each tvpe He recognized such locational faaors as 
the phvsical features of the landscape, including the 
suitabilitv of the terrain for wmter sports, the climate, 
including length and intensitv of sunshine, cioud cover, 
mist. rainfaJi. and srTow depth, as well as cultural and 
economic features, such as tv^ of settlement, location 
of resorts, house tvp^s. and accommodation capacitv 

.1 1939. pp. 49-''3)'' ^ . ^ • ' ' 

Despite this earl) recognition of some of the basic 
components of the- geographv cvf tourism it is never- 
theless true that most of the work done bv geographers 
in developiagjhe field has taken place since World War 
II T^is reflects the recent growthtof the tounst industry 
rahber than anv -increase in the abilitv level of sophis- 
ticatiK)n of geographers 

The list of major factors influencing the location of 
tounst activities given bv Chrislaller forms a good basis 
for tdenfifving and classifying the mam elements of in- 
ternational tourLsm The subject can best be divid«j into 
the tw6 major parts 1 ) the studv of the elements of the 
phvsical and cultural landscape and other factors which 
attract tourists to a particular countrv* and 2) the forms 
of transportation used b) toufists and the directidn of 
.international tounst flows These two directions of stgd) 
cover the static and dynamic aspects of tounsm con- 
tained in the basic definition discussed above However, 
the geographer is also interested in problems of locating 
tourist facilities, of the impact of tourism on a'givcn 

C hr.^tjiicr funhcr dmphhcd h.s vjcv^s on 'he gcogfdphs of tourism 
m ChriMdilcr 1964 



place or region, and of appl>mg geographical techniques' 
urihe siudv of tourism 

Spatial and Locational Factcft-s 

The movement of persorrs from one location to an- 
other forms the mo^ important element of ibe phe- 
nomenon of international tourism. Spatial and loca- 
tional factors .thus plav'a large part \ji explainmg the 
development of touns^ripvements and flows The geog- 
rapher, with hiSf int^est and tL^mmg in spatial and 
locai^mal ana^lis, is well suited to Mud> these aspects 
of tourism 

The elements of spatial moverrtenl m tourism caft be 
divided jjito tvtd major calegorics.for sturf>^and analvsis 
The fi/sf IS the element of accessibility Places or regions 
which offer cerlarn attractions for the tourist are noi* 
alwdvs equallv accessible Accessibilitv is. in' fact, a 

''que^llon of available forms of transportation and the 
exisWnce of tran^portauon routes The second major 

^area^of spatfel analvsrs mvoKes the pattern of existing 
tourist,flows at di[Teren\ scales, from world-wide to lo-' 

. cal. m terms pf their iniensitv direction, and points o* 
origin and destination. ' . • 

Mftdes uf Transportation 

\¥qt a parrticuiar place or region to have phvsical or 
cultural features attractive to tourists is not sufficient io 
ensure that totirisis will come in ait> numbers Alanv 
places da not aHract tourists because of their locatiQn. 
feck of efficient transportation facilities. 'conflicts with 
other forms of l«d use. or lacjt of suitable accom- 
modations and other tounst facilities The problem of 
access is piwticularlv important in areas^w^ich are re,- 
mote from major urban centers and m mountain if- 
gions For-exam£|e. regions^^such as Lapland or the 
Turkish c6ast still Ik far from major tourist routes, 
and tht mountains of central Yugoslavia or north- 
western Scotland Jack good transport facilities ^ 
• 

A,ir Transportation • 

The probjcm oT access has been solvedjn manv cases^ 
• b^ the development of air transportation, which has 
helped to open up regions previoaslv out of reach for 
mest tourist^ W ithout air transportation, safaris m East 
Afnca. resorts m North Africa or on the Canarv islands, 
and winter sports m the Rockv Mguntams would attract 
few customers In particular, the growth of thc^group 
charter flight has ma<ic it ccononflcalK possible for 
larger numbers of people to travel farther for their vaca- 
tions The dcvelopmqpt of the jumbo jet has increased 
the^si/e of a. group that can be moved at one time, but 
the* use of these large aircraft isiimitcd b> the length of 
runwa>v>nd the^ize of facilities at some airports. Manv 
resorts are. however, developing quite substantial air- 
ports specializing in the handling of summer visitors, 
such as those at Palma de Mallorca (Majorca Island ^or 
Mamata (Romania) 



Rail Transportation - W 

In. spite of the growth of air transportation there are 
still manv tourists who car^ onl> afford or prefer to 
travel bv land or sea Before World War II th^ railroads 
handle^i^ost of Europe's toi^risv tt^ffic However, even 
m the I930's the age of the hjxur> long-distance express 
was coming to an end* in 1872 a Belgian businessman, 
M. Nagelmackers. had adopt^ the Kjpa'of sleeping cars 
and restaurant cars f>om the United States and started 
the famous C ompagnie Internationale des Wagons-Lits et 
dey(jrand$ Express Luropeens Before NVorld ^V'ar I the 
coi^pany .^r the Trans-Siberian Express, the Nord- 
Bxpress from^ St PetersburgMo' the French Riviera (a 

'favorite resort area for the Russian anstocracvj. the 
Orient Express from Calais to the Balkans and Istanbul, 
and ihe Blu^Train, the all-sleeper express from Paris to 

• the Riviera Bv ^ orld W ar II several,of these trains had 
either ceased to run or were caterii^g to a njw middle-* 
class tounst who ceuld not afford the fares of the oki 
iuxurv expresses For these travellers more second-class 
coaches were added and a simpler and cheaper tvpe of 
slecpmg berth developed After the war **democratiza- 

, lion" went even further, wuh the mtroduaion of the 
cheap "couchette" and the cafeteria or sqack-bar at- 
tached to the restaurant car The V^<agons-Lits Company 
IS. however, -selling off its^ equipment to an intef- 
, governmental organization, which in this day df state- 
owned railroads.- Will manage the international trains of 
Ihe'future, 

Although the luxury express in its classic form m^y 
have vanished, the Jong-distance'tram in^uropcis b> no 
means dead A series pf trains link Channel ports^such 
as Calais. Ostend. and Hoek v5n"Holland with all parts 
"of Europe, and since 195" most major Cities have been 
•linked by forty "Yraps-Europe" expresses Some oi 
Mhese trains such as the ^^Mistral" from Pans to Nw^. 
offer modern hjxuries such as^boutiqiie, a barber sh^. 
hostesves. and stenographic services The "'Vquitaine*' 
covers the Pans-Bordeaux journey^n four houcs. aver- 
aging nintty miles per hour Some irains> have cars at- 
tached for transporting the automobiles of pcrsons'w ho 
wish to avoid a long drive on overcrowded highways. 
These "auto-couchette" -trains are popular with touristiS 
from northern Europe*to southern Spain and'4lave re- 
cently been introduced in fhe Uaited States .between 
\\ ashington. D C and Florida In Europe the railroads 
have been able to conrnp^te effectively wuh the airlines 
because of the relatively short, distances between large 
cilie\ and countries and the high cost of flying Tram 
journeys are quicker and considerably cheaper than, 
flyifig for distances up to three hundred miles antJ the 
development of trains with sp^ds over 1 50 m'|) H will 
make them even more competitive Large numbers of 
tourists still tra>'el by train ii|the summer months from 
the industrial Regions , of tMe northern Europe to the 
Mediterranean and in the winter to the skwng resorts of 
the Alps In the winter in particular, when travel by car 
IS hazardous because of* weather conditions, special ski 
trains are run. which not enly j^-ovide slecpingiaciliti^ 
and food for thef>assengers but also t^aggage cars for ski 
equipment and personnel to help with children 

1? ' - ' ^ 



the Soviet Union the Trans- Siberian railroad has 
^ fecenily ^un to caicr io,an inicrftalional clientele !i is / 
possible for a iraveiier to lake the train fromMosoou to/ 
the Pacific port ofNakhodka and then a Sovnet ship- tar 
Yokohama in Japan or to Hong Kong via Naha oti 
Okinai^a The seven-dav tr^n journey can be shortened 
b^overing part of the route b> plane This route lanfess^ 
expensive than flving ihe whole distance bv an/nter- 
national airline and is bcciTming popular wiih Japanese 
lounsts en route to Europe. / 
• Tht tram h particular!) suitable for the ;'Urhfin"' tour- 

* ist. uho in most cases can arrive by^traw mht fn the 
center of a cuv. con«vcnient to holds and /estaurants. 
Vlan\^ Europe^ stations have large ra/rOad hotels 
\*hich in many cases have spen better daVsy'Thcir place is ^ 
nov^ often taken either b> the airpon'^hote). a more 
modern hQtel in the doN*ntown area, or a motel on the 
cii>, outskirts Becaus e gj Hhe traffic oorfgestion on the 
streets of man> European \cities -^htch makes dn\mg 

• and parking drffiqult. ^nd Realise of the distance of 
"man\ airports from the cit> center, the railroad is stiJI ' 

holding Its o^*n as a means of transport between major 
filips. NeNertt^eless, most European railroad qompanies 
have had to curtail and streamline their serMces in re- 
cent >ears because of revenuc.'losses as prnate autcmio- 
bile use for travel increases The situation is not >et so 
serious for the European raikoads as it is for tJlK>se m the 
L mied Slates 

The creation of the.-^mtrak organization in the 
Lulled Slates, aimed at streamlining and coordmalmg 
rifllroad pas^nger services between major cmes. ma> 
help to revive the railroad for tourist transportation 
Railroads in Ijie \^est h^Ne hacj more success in attract- 
ing passeg^rs than tjiose m the East, mainh b^ausc of 
the scenic attractions of crossing the Rockv Mountains 
in ihe^speaal observation cars p'rovKjed on the trains 
-and also partlv 'because of advertising and a greater 
desire IP carrv passengers than is true for most E^astem 
railroad cqjnpanlcs Carrymg^passengers has not been 
pftjfita^le and most American railroads would rather 
c^Tv fr^i^y^ Canadian railroads have catered to the 
trBellerli^grcatcr extent than in the United States, 
"but passenger irams in Canada have ^een ryn wjih a 
government subsid> It can be said that in general, even 
in Burope. the/ailroad must receive some sort of state 
support if ft IS to compete successfullv with eUler forms 
of passenger transpor^tion ^ ' 

' Before leaving the subject of rail travel, one should 
mention the great importance of railroad transportation 
ih India for ihe^ass of pilgrims who constant!) visit 
places of pilgrimage connected with the relighons of 
Jndia In particular the/'pilgnmage to Banaras on the 
Ganged b> the Hindu faithful strains the resources of 
India's railroads K> the limit. 

Auiomobile Transportanon 

The automobrf^ has come tfito its own on both sides 
of the Atlantic a& the^most important form of tourist 
transportation The 'development of the four-lane high- 
»a> has been perhaps the single greajfst development in 
reqpnt >ear« m aUton\obile tourism, enat^ling the toursit 



to co^er long distances at speeds approaching those of 
trains. In Europe, for example, a is now possible to 
drive on modern four-lane highways all the wa> from 
northern German) to SiciK. Germany. Italy, and the 
Netherlands in particular ha ve^ developed networks gf 
modern high&a>s. while France. Belgium, and Spam 
ha^e been slower in investing irrhighvCay development. 
However, in the next few decades Europe ^ould have a 
network of modern mternaiional highway* to rival that 
of the Cnited States. 

Along with the development of highways, motels, serv- 
ice stations, and roadside restaurants have grown, but 
4gain. some countries have been more active in this field 
than'others In France, for example, a is still difficult for 
ihe tourist to find roadside accommodations, espeaalK 
daring the height of the tourist season This lack of ac- 
commodations and thfir generally high cost, especially 
for a familv. help to explain the remarkable growth of 
camping in Europe Granted that many f>eople like the 
outdoor aspects of camping, rrtanv others are wHbng to 
put up With Its discomforts if they can avoid the frifttrat- 
ipg search for accommodations while on the road, often 
ending m ihe pavment of high prices Most camps;tet 
fre organized aad con'irolle/. by local authorities and 
usuaiiv include such conveniences as a food store and 
washmg facilities This ivpe of camping must be con- 
trasted With that of hikers and climbers m'wilderness 
areas, who are generally seeking" scenery and solitude 
^The tvpical tourist campsite offers little privacy or soli- 
tude and friav be located on the edge of a city and not 
necessariiiMn an area' of piauresque scenery Its aim is 
to provide cheap accommodations and some camps are 
geared ;o the transit tourist rather than to the individual 
who w'lshes to spend aMonjer time in the area In the 
Mediterranean or'other sunnier regions of southern Eu- 
rope camps generally serve tourists who intend to make 
them the center for their vacation These camps should 
not be confused wifh the villages of the Club Mediterra- 
nee. which do not cater to the casual tourist 

The reason for the great popularity of the automobjle 
for tourist transportation lies not only in the flexibilitv it 
gives the traveller in choosing where and when he gdts 
or stops hut als^ in its relative cheapness for moving a 
family with baggage, including perhaps tents and cook- 
ing gear The average traveller by car tends to balance 
the costs of gasoline, food, and accommodations en 
route with the costs of rail or air tickets for the Tamily, 
and in most cases the automobile wins. Evjcn if a sea 
crossing IS invoked, the convenience and cheajsness of 
'taking one's car makes it attractive in many cases to use 
one of the many *car-ferries found in Europe The most 
important car-ferries m terms of passengers and cars 
moved are the well-appointed ships linking Britain.and 
continental Europe Car-fernes run from Dover to 
Cal ais. Boulogne ^nd Ostend* from Nev^ haven to 
-Dieppe, from Southampton to Le Havre, and from 
Harwich to Hoek van Holland and Esbjerg Ojhers link 
ports m ndrthern England with Holland and Norway 
Cars can also be ferried by air from Southen/i-on-Sea 
and Lydd on the southeast coast of England" to various 
places in France, Belgium and Holland In the Baltic' 
region, car-femes hnk Trelleborg in Sweden wi^h Sass- 



naz m Easi Germany and Stockholm ^ iih Helsinki, The 
Mediierfanean ha^. however. >een the greatest recent 
groHih in 'car-lerr> services Sev^fai ferries link Spain 
vkuh the Balcari(^ Islands, and the latter arc also served 
byAi air-fern from Nimes in southern France Femes 
bring tourists and iheir cars from the French Riviera . 
and northern Ital> to Corsica and Ni^e and from Ital> to 
SiaW. Yugobiavia. and Greece Although car-femes In 
some places m North America, such as the Great Lakes 
region. carr> a substantiaF traffic, it is mostl> of local 
rather than international Significance, and the European 
car-fern svstem is b> far the most important m the 
A^orl^ in terms of international tourist traffic handled 
(Figure 2) 

Hovement of tourists automobile has also been 
^xpadited in recent >eats b> 4he construction of ne\* 

^bridges and tunneh The bridge over the Mackmac ' 
Straits in Michigan, the varitnis.. international bridges 
beiv«»ccn ih^ United Slates and Canada, the Forth road 
bndg> in Scotland, .the bndge svstem connecting the 
Danish islands, and the nev^. dikes and bridges con* 
nectingjthe islands of Zeeland in the'Netherlands. are all 
of great significance in improving access to certain re- 
gions or speeding the'jOirne>s of travellers For ex* 
ample. 4he nev^ rouie^reated bv the dikes and bridges 
of the Delta PJan h^ c^pened up previouslv remote 
islands, such as W alchcred and Noordbev eland, to tour- 
ists from file Rotterdam Vea and b^vond. Viovement 
through the Mg^ has been>spceded bv the construction 
of nevv tunnels, such as thc'.Mont Blanc tunnel betN*een 
Chamonix ih France and Courmaveur in Italv \ ne\^ 
higbv^av on the Italian side Hasgreallv assisted in open- 
ing up the Val d Aosla fo; toi^nsts from the French side 
of the Alps and has eqabledXl^armavcur to develop as a 
\Mnter*spor(s center \ 

In the' period »mmediaielv ft>Jlo\*ing World'N^ar II. 
Nfchen ovknership of private car} v^as not N^idespread in 
Europe^ manv persons v^ent on Vacation bv bus \ targe-, 
number of companies afose offering anvihmg from one* 
or t\fco-da> trips to tv^o-v^eek vacations, including ac*^ 
commodatiOns and meals cn route Mihough the rise of 
tourism bv private car hai redact the solume of tour- 
ism bv bus. nevertheless there » still a demand from 
persons v^ho do not ov^n a car. «iho arc elder!), or vvho 
prefer to let someone cl$e do the driving and arranging 
of accommodatioT^* Bus lours &rf general!) accom- 
panied bv a. guide v^ho ensures that the tourists niiss 
none of the sights and v%ho ac^ 
mone) changer Conducted tourS 
in countnes and r-egiors v^herc a 
to venture dh hiso^hand. m fact. 

' communist bloc encourage group 
tvko nvain reason's first, a kccp^lc 



as interpreter and 
^re esp^iall) popular 
jurist might hesitate 
lanv countries of the 
lurs This is done for* 
jri^ts under control 



and prevenu therp from ^^andenng from the establisliwi 
tourist routes and. so:ond.,it ailo^ the most efficient 
of hmited h^tel space b> ensuring bloc reservations 
of rooms. In addition, it simplifies 4hc duties of in- 
adequate restaurant staffs bv organuing group meals 

Some European tourist orgamrati<>ns offer vacations' 
bv bui vMth camping instead of hotel accomniodations 
This is cspcciallv pgpMlar vMth Germans. v>i\o cross the 
frontier in buses v^hiCh to^^ trailers, containing tents. 



equipment and even food, to the annovance of the host 
countries, v^ho feel that the) are making littleinone) out 
of this self-contained tourism 

.^part from orgaojzed lours, the bus is a pqpular f^m 
of iniernaHonal transport m manv parts of the world^n 
Europe the railroads have combined thejr efforts in 
ganizing the Europabus compan\. v^hich links -most ot 
the countries m Western Europe v^ith cheap and ef- 
ficient services Other bus services link Europe ^ith the 
» Middle East and North Africajn North America trans-, 
continental bus companies offer the best means of H^ns- 
^rtation for the foreign tounst ^ho does not ^tsh to 
rent ci car^or does not v^ish K) miss the intimate contact v 
with the local scener) and people hich travel by bus m 
contrast to f^)ing gives With the lo^ development of 
passenger rail transpoaation in the U nited States much 
of the expected increase in foreign tourism mav be han- 
dled bv bus. especial!) on short trips 

Sea Transporiaiion ♦ - / 

If tourism b) car has sho^^n a rapid increase in recent 
\,ears and promises to be even more important in the 
future, tourism b) ship has sho^n considerable decline 
and IS undergoing some drastic changes at the momenl- 
These remarks do not apply to femes of various types. 
•*hich. as v^e have seen, siill remain important because 
of vhe increase-in automobile tourism Tounsm b) ship 
refers to the mo^-ement of people over longer distances 
b) ocean-^qing ship Before N^orld ar II virtually ^ 
e>er)body travelling across the Atlantic or Pacific 
' oceans or'io South Africa. Australia or the Far East 
from Europe v^ent b) ship A number of shipping lines, 
of international fame, "^uch as the Cunard Line, the 
Co^pagnie Generale Transatiantique (the French 
yiTieK the Hoiland-Am^ican Line, the Italian Line, and 
nht North German Llo)d maintained a fieet of luxury 
iiners v^hich vied \Mih one anojher for the "blue ribbon 
of the Atlantic'* This v^as the era of the Majestic, the 
Mauretanta, the Europa. the Rex, and later the .Sor- 
mandie-. the Quee/i Mary and the Queen Elizabeths \i\^r 
the ^ar man) of these lines still continued to operate 
either v^ith reconditioned ships or \Mth ne^ ones Such 
ships as the France: \h% Lmied States the Rotterdam 
the Italian liners, suc^ as the Cnstoforo (Colombo, or 
Kluhelangelo. and later the Cunard's QE 2. replaced the 
pre-vwar fleet of;prestige liners It v*as ndt long, however, 
before the rapid ri>e in air transportation began to offer 
serious jompetiiion to the shipping lines Not on!) ^ere 
^r fares dropping to the same level or ev*en lo^^er than 
shipping fures. but for persons ^ith on!) a fc^* v^eeks 
vacation. f1)ing offered several dav^ of extra lime in the 
place of destination The pleasure of an idle tfme at sea 
spent in the equivalent of a first-class hotel v^as -often 
spoiled b) cloud) or rough v*^ther. especially- on the 
north Atlantic route ^ / 

Apart from the competition ith the airhft6«, shipning 
companies ^^ere being faced ^^ah rising'costs. Liner/are 
expensive to operate Depreciation and the costs of aevv 
and fael can amount to 80 to 90 percent of to'tal costs, 
and costs of the actual carnage of pasM:nger> amount 
to about aen percent of total'costs (Coupcr I9"'2. p 
105) \Vith rhc recent rise in fuel costs and the consid- 
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crabk* increases in the wages of crews, operating a liner 
has become obviously very expensive. Some European 
shipping ^mpanies have attempted to cut costs by em- 
ploying lowa-paid Spanish, Greek, and Indon«ian 
crew members. The introduction of labor-saving de- 
vices, such as autonfated galleys or self-service cafe- 
lenas, has also been tried in order to ^av^x^ome the 
problem of the labor-intensive nature of (mssenger liner 
services (Couper r?72. p, 107). At present most ship- 
ping Hneshave withdrawn their passenger ships frorfi the 



tfahsailantic trade The lulians will shortly have phased 
out their* once Urge transatlantic fleet, Icavmg tl^ Bnt- 
^ish Q£ 2, which, it is claimed, is still profiuble to opicr- 
ate. and the Soviet S4kkhad Lermonioc. which began the 
New York-Leningrad run in 1973. The Russians speak 
optimistically of future prospects o^this route, but,sail- 
ings at present are limited m numbbr. The Polish liner 
Sie/an Batory still saib from Montntal and calls at scv- 
eral European poru. 
Most of the liners in use at present have been switched 



10 cruises Nevv and smaller ships, such as ihe Cmard 
'Adveniurer, are being buili for the sole purpose of cruis- 
ing and are generalK unsuiiable for oiher purpose/ 
Greek and Norwegian firms in pariicular 'are acu\e in 
the cruise business In man> cases passengers fly >o a 
pori lo' join ihe ship, which speeds ihe;^ luroover of 
passengers and avoids long vo^ages lo and from ihe 
cruise areas Apan from sunshme during the winter 
monihs, cruises offer the aimosphere of a good hoiel. 
wnh cheap drinks, gambling, dancing, and oiher enter- 
lasnmenis. wnh shore visas. generalK in cxouc 
places Although cruise^ appeal to a certain relati\ek 
well-to-do and predominantJ> elderU clientele. tfieiT 
populant) i^ms assured and the floating resort trade is 
an important^ development in modern tourism Further 
construction of cruise ships is likeK and several Ameri- 
can corporations, including Metro-Goldw,>n-Ma>er. are 
interested in investing in ihis expandmg- business The 
Russians have also started tourist crfiLses *ith the 
Maxim Gorki, originallv ^he ^^est German Hamburg, 
built m 1969 and bought in I9"4 bv the Russians it will 
cruise to theCanbbean^. the coasts of America, and from 
Canada to the Black Sea It will obvioush caicr largclv 
to North American tourists ^ 

To complete the picture of tourism bv water there 
mus! be added the m^anv boats carrving tourists on iHe 
lakes and rivers of the world Pleasure boats pl> the 
Great Lakes, the Sv^edish*and Finnish lakes. Lake Gen- 
eva. Loch Lomond, and Lake Victoria, to narr^e a few 
Regul^ar imernational services bv boat arc majntam^ 
between cities on man> major rivers, such as the Rhine 
and the Danube Pleasure cfuises b\ boat arc also pos- 
sible on the rivers and canals w hich hnk man> countnes 
in Europe and m thcorv it is possible tcsail from the 
Baltic to the' Mediterranean or from the French coas:'5o 
the Black Sea on inland waterwavs In practice most 
nver and canal tourism consists of relativelv shon tours 
b> >pecial!> -designed passenger boats or bv rented or 
private sm^ill craft On the larger rr>ers and lakes hvdro- 
foil craft are becoming popular because of their greater 
.speed 

Transit Tounsm 

Although the main role of transportation in the devel- 
opment of the lounst industr> has been to move large 
numbers of people chcaplv. safeK. and rapid!) to their 
destination and lo make certain regions more accessible 
to the touriit. it has had the >idc*eflrccT of encouraging a 
t>pc of tourism which Christallcr associated wnh "traf- 
fic centers and traffic nodal points." in particular v^hcrc 
a change from one kind of transportation to another 
takes place (1955. p 3. footnote 9) this tvpc of touriSm 
can best be thought of as "transit" tounyn. as it is the 
result of persons stopping. generalK for a short period, 
on their wav to their major destination Such centers of 
transit tourism arc usualh associated with transporta- 
tion' and consist mainly of ports, places with a major 
airport, or important railroad centers Examplci^^ of 
ports with impojlant transit tounsm arc New York^ 
\*hu:h rccaves.manv visitors both b> sea and air who^e 
ultimate dcsiinaliopi lies elsewhere in the United States. 



Montreal, which serves as the gatewav to Canada for 
mar^ visitors, and Cape Town and Durban m South 

• A frica. Some major ports handle toujist traffic, but have 
few attractions for- the tourist te^Cdiise him to^tav for 
more than a night Such are Le Havre in Frdfce. Spulh- * 
amptonjn England. Genoa in llalv. and Bremen in 

, Gerrrons 

- With the decrease in tourtst movement^ b> sea nianv 
ports are losing their transienf v isitors Some ports with 
a major airport, such as Montreal and Ne>* York, still 
receive a large number of persons in transit. Airports, 
hawevcr. are not necessariK generators of a large transit 
tourism, as. unfike ports. iJlev'do not generalK involve a 
change from one form of transportation to another arul 
manv persons never leave the airport between chafiges 
of planes Nevertheless, rven these persons ma> make a 
coninbution to the locafeconomv bv purchases the 
dutv-frec shops, which are now a familiar feature of 
most-major airports. Amsterdam aifcort advertises its 
dutv-free shopping center as the lardest m Europe The 
citv of -Amsterdam also offers a niffnber of free tours, 
roeais. and drvn^s to tourists who will break their jour- 
he> m the citv for a dav or two This is a^ deli berate 
dtiempi'to create a transit tounsm ''The introduction of 
^ the let airlfher has increased the imponance of cities 
^uch <iS London. Amsterdam. Pans, or Frankfun-am- 
Mam as f.r^i stops for the transatlantic tourist, but :t 
hd.s removed much of the transit trade from Shannon in 
Ireland and Prestwfck m Scotland', both at one time 
iipporiant first slops on the flight from North America 
Shanr^on h^ the largest of the first dutv-free shops and 
was an imponant center for persons in transit v^^o 
withed'to spend a few da>s m Ireland It still remains a' 
major point o^ntr> for visitors vMth a destination in 
Ireland locland has developed an imponant transit 
tounsm as i<xlandic Airhnes has promoted low-cost 
transatlantic passenger fares Because Iceland does not 
partiapaie -m internatiohal Tare agreements it offers 
cheap fitrcs to travellers from the Lnited States to Eu- 

• rope Via Revkjavik Passengers are encouraged to stop 
in Icelanjd for a da) or two. and tours are offered not 
oniv in Iceland, but to Greenland as well, where passen- 
gers can visit an Eskimo village 

Transit tounsm assoaated wnh railroad centers is 
limited .Tx^iniv id Europe and n linked vMth- aspects of 
urban tounyn mentioned above The fact that the tram 
usujIIv bring^s one lo the hear: of the ciiv makes r. easv 
for the tounst to spend time looking around or eating a 
meal between trains, or staving^e night in one of the 
hotels usualK found near railroad stations and doing 
some si^t-seeing yidns railroad centers are also major 
cities, such as London. Pans, or Munich, which offer 
sufficient attractions to justif\ a short sta> on the wa> 
through 

Transit tounsm occurs also in the case of the automo- 
bile traveller'although its concentration m certain ke> 
locations i> not so obvious as m the case of ports, 
airfields, and railroad centers There are. howevcr.'^r- 
tain regions which he on major highwav routes between 
points of origin of major tcuurist flows and their destina- 
tion If these routes arc particularh long, as for ex- 
ample, between the Ruhr region of Gernianv and south- 
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ern Spuip or bei>*een Montreal and Florida. ttiCTf( the 
iravellef have lo seek accommodaiions and food' 
somewhere en route This transit tourism has resrfiltcd in 
the frcai growth of motels, restaurants and otl^ramen- „ 
mes alon^ the major highways of Nortti AfflTericl and ' 
Europe. Ceriam regions'in North Amenca^^uch'as the 
Great Plains stales and the Prajrie proun^ of Canada 
he on the routes from the hast to the Roc*> Mountains 
and the VVest coast and thus profit from the passage of 
toun'sls who fjTfght otherwise noi^vLSU thtfsc regions, 
which offer hv, scenic or cultural Attractions Man\ 
European countries contain region^ v^iih a large per- 
ccnt4ge of transients among their vv4itors An example is 
Slovenia m northern YugosiaMa. which receives a large 
number of/ransient tourists on their wa> to the Dalma- 
tian coasf h) car * 

There are some cities which are the starling places for 
lours to adjacent countries oY regions. and thus receive 
numbers of transi: tourists Examples are Helsinki m 
f inland,and ^ arsaw m Poland where ^^urs to-ihe So- 
viet L niofi often begin and end. Rovaniemi m Finland, 
a center for tourv t6 L-jpland. or Vairob} in Ken>a. the ' 
center for wjfcT-hfe fa r:s^ The 'asi twp-examptes siso 
have j^' elemer.: of wha: Cnnsiailercalis "central place" 
umn^rr. il955. p 3, Tne>r''^>ef^fral tour.sm places are 
'.he/Tiiiin c^n!e''s of 3 reg:on with pan.cjiar tojr*-: ai- # 
;rjci;onN and oTer accommodations an8 «:her facihties 
lor -.jsaors :o tfje reg/on (Chnstaller a<so h^d in r:nd 
the mce locjr :nfl jence of a cental place as an atirac- 
tior !i> persons actjalK resident .^ihetee.onf 

The If rid Fqiiern of Jounsi ^ftfiemenis 

\H hen one stjdies siaiisiics showing the direction of 
the mafOr Hows of tourists and their destinations, one :s 
immedialeh strjck b> the uneven spat:al distnbatior. of 
;niernat5onai iour:st acti^'ties This distribution 1% due 
to a vanet) of factors, the una. en distribution of the 
re>ources of tourism the wide >arieu of activities fol- 
lowed bv vacationers (which also depend on their inter- 
ests, aims, and goals. as'Vcll as on the tvpes oTtranspor- 
idtion available or chosen), and cfianges in the Seasons 
lYcfremov 19"3. pp 10- 1 h J^j^ws ma> also change or 
dimmish if a particular region has been experiencing 
worse than^verage weather oier a period A couple of 
bad summers in northern Europe mav cause people to 

a vacation' in sunnier climes This expansion an(t . 
contraction *in tourist flows mav be caused b> other 
social, economic, or cultural factors, such ?s the inter- 
national or domestic political situation, economic 
changes in the countnes of origin or reception of the 
tourist flows, ctianges m international monctarv ex- 
change rates, rise and fall in phccs for tourist services, 
including food and lodging. aruJ special .attractions of 
short duration, such as festivals arHfsports cvenu (Zach- 
Invavev and Fal'kovich 19*72. p ^5). * ^ 

-fris this vanctv of factors which ma)ces the anal>i»iV.of 
tourist flows on a wo^ld-widc scale difficult Williams 
and Zelinksv made an attempt to analvzc patterns of 
international tourist flows, one of the few major contri- 
butions in the field made b> Americans (19*70) The* 
h'dkc demonstrated clcarlv the existence of certain stable 



flows over a period of vears { 1958-1966) However, cer- 

■ tain problems emerge when the\ tr^ to find ibeVeasons 
for the direction and strength q? some of these flows It 
js ver> difficult to anaiv/e thereason^for the exislem:coY 

. a flow of lounsts^irpm One countr> to anc«4ier w tthout a 
fairlv intimate knowle<^e of the historical, cultural, ceo 
noffin:. social. ar\d other factors involved 

If we look in some detail at one.of the examples given 
bv Williams and Zelinskv. some of the prcTbiems of 
tourist flow analv^is emerge Thev suggest tljat the large 
number of Dutch^ourfsts to the Lnited Kingdom 'is 
partiailv explained bv the '^l^timate commercial ties be- 
tween these'lwo nations' {p :^64) As W rlliams and 
Zelmsk) pomt out. there is a greater than expected flow 
of Dutch tourists lo the L K. comtored wuh those from 
other countries However, verv Aw of jhese visitors 
could have been influenced 10 mafe^thert trip because of 
trade iie^ between the countnes unless the> were en- 
gaged m business It appears more crediii^ that among 
the factors attracting the D6ich to Britain are st/ong 
'^ur-time ties, strengthened in manv cases bv marnage 
or pcrNOOdi t^^endship. the w idespread knowledge c^f tlie 

■ tngnsh laigjdge among tiie Dutch the attractions of 
-■topping and s;ghisce;ng :r London, dnd m some cases 
tne -o".e':> of J >ea cr6ss;ng h general the Dutch see 
tnc-^sei^e- cjltuTdli) as weP as ph>s;c<sllv situated some- 
'^hc'e between tne Germans and the British and feel 
tneTseives cioser to either of these two countries than 
the> do to tne French 

To put the subject of Dutch tourism to the L K \n 
pe^'>pective, however, it should be noted that in the late 
iWj > or.is aboui thfee percent of tourists leaving the 
Netherlands went to the Lnited Kingdom while about 
.20 pe'-cent ithe largest r^oponioni went to \\est Ger- 
rranv and^over II pere^nt to France iElieiiers Maga- 
zine 19Xp }Z) The populantv of the lauer countrv 
can De explained bv environmental attractions rather 
than; t5> cultural and historical ties In a recent studv of 
Dutwh tojnst movements the Ingest proportion-in I9"4 
percent f stilf went to V\ est "Germanv. followed bv 
Belgium '^nd Spam (bf^th 16 percent). France (13 per- 
cent;. Itoiv {pine percent). Scandinavia (four percent), 
an'd Great Britain (two percent ) ^/.^ec/erj Magazine 
I9'^4. p 9) 

An expr^nation of the direction and strength of tour- 
ist flows from a particular countr> mav 'in fact require 
the analvsis of a varictv of factors which ma> be quite 
complex Two examples are Dutch tourist flows to Bel- 
gium and Spam W ilhams and Zelinksv present the idea 
that **shared cultural characteristics and earlier alleg- 
iance to a common flag" ma> help le explain the flow of 
tourists between the Netherlands and Belgium (p 564) 
This factor mav " certainlv h^ve some influence on ibc 
flow ofNounsts between German) and AustJ^a or be- 
tween the Lnited States and Britain, as the authors 
suggesL but It plavs a \cr>" minor role with the Dutch or 
the Belgians The Dutch do not idcntifs themselves 
strong!) wjih the Flemish, whom thev' regard as foreign- 
CT\ With Some verv un-Dutch charactenstics Besides, the 
predommantlv f lemish-spcaking areas of northern Bcl- 
pum dppcar to be uninteresting both phvsicallv and 
culturalK to the'Dutch. who prefer to head fOr the more 



attractfve regiorr^ of- the Ardennes ip the French-speak- 
ing* parts of Belgium or Luxembourg. The Ardennes 
pla> imporlani role in Dutch louQsm as <hey offer 
.some of the ncarcsl mountain sccheO fp home, The fact 
that Belgium ^^as once j)art of the NoittrfenXis glass a 
minor role m explaining ihe attitude of the t»o peoples 
to one another. It should also bc Violed that a large 
amount of dav tourisU cross the bordcrs^n both direc- 
tions, the Dutch often going to the livelv night-clubs and 
dar\ce halls located just Over the tordef, lo AntN^erp, 
v^hich for iomc Dytch is the ncar'cst large cit> to tiieir 
home region.^or for recrcatjon m the relativels sparse!) ^ 
populated ^^oodlaftds along the border 

The case of Dutch louTi5m in Spain is vcr> different 
Williams and Zelinskv stated that ''the reputediv phleg- 
matic. busmessUke Dutch appear lo displav Intle bra- 
vado laiheir gre^r than expected preference for Bel- 
gium. Luxembourg, the L K and German) conrpatcd 
^v»iih their neighbors ip 566) The reasons £pr this lack 
of interest in iOflg-disunce tourism b) the Dutch m the 
1958-66 period vs-as largelv economic The Dutch at this 
time had among the loN^est average v^ages in ^^estem 
Europe Besid^th^ annual vacation \^as a pnorii) 
for yje average Diitch famiK, sfchich preferred to spend 
mone) on homes and intcnors About- this tjme manv 
peopr?\^ ere beginning to ov^n cars and Utile monev v^as 
av ailable for more than short vacation trips. The qutch 
became notorious as thnft) vacationers For example, in 
1966 fort) percent of Dutch vacationers took along a 
tent or small trailer, vthilc onl) 20 percent of, Belgian 
tourists chos^h IS tvpc of vacation. At the same time the 
average Belgian spent tv^ice the amourtt of mone) on a 
foreign vacation than did the Hollander (Eindhovens 
Dagbiad 19"1. p 9) In 1974 somevvhat the same |!>at- 
tern as still apparent Tv^f ntv oerccnt of Dutch tourists 
in Belgium sta)ed m trailer^. tThilc-iS percent of those 
visiting Scandinavia and 46 percent of those visiting 
France slept in tents Eight)-five percent of all ^utch 
tourists going to France v^ent b) car Far feN^er >*enl to 
Spain b) car. 62*perccnt travelled b) plane This propor- 
tion IS remarkablv high, as onl) nine percent of total 
tourists leaving the Netherlands in 19*^4 N^ent b) plane 
It IS. of course, explained b) inexpensive charter fares 
'and package deals Fort)-one perceru of the Dutch tour- 
ists in Spam slaved in Rummer homes and apartments 
and on!) 36 percent iri hotels and pensions The Dutch 
prefer, if possible, to sta) in accomoiodation^s N^herc 
the) can prepare their ov^n meals, thus savir^.on food 
expenses Clcarlv. in the case of the Dutch, the more one 
must spend on transportation the less one tries to spend 
on acaoramodations and food In connection v^ith the 
earlier femarks about Dutch tourists to the United 
Kingdom, in 19^4 tv^entv-two percent v^ent b) train. 17 
percent b) bus. and 56 percent 'b) car. alPinvdlving a sea 
crossing b) ship or ferr\ Onl) 1 1 pcifcenl >vent bv air Of 
these tounsts as man\ as 22.perccnt stayed with fnends 
07\ relatives, illustrating the close ties existing betv^ecn 
manv Dutch and British people (Elseviers S4agazine 
1974. pp 9. II. 13) 

In 1976 the pattern of t3^Jtch tourism to Spain is 
exhibiting signs of change due pnmaril) to economfc 



/actors Advance ^udies reveal that abour one-quarter 
of the persons who went on vacation b) air in 1975 now/ 
intend to go bv another/form of^transportauon Charj^ 
/lights lo Spam will suficr in-.^jarticufar .About 40^r- 
cent of tho^ tourists who went to Spain last )eap sav 
that the) vJill go elsewhere for their vacation in 1976 In 
parljcular the lower income groupsfind the charter fares 
too high, espe^iall) now that children must pa) half fare 
instcad.of travelling free Even with high gasoline prices 
a fa mil) can travel more cheap!) b) car than b) ajr a^ 
It seems likel) that the proportion of Dutch tquriR 
vacationing b) car will nse considerabi) Vacation ac- 
commodations in neighbonng countries have alread) 
been booked heavil) m advance for the summer of 197j6 
iElseiierS Magdzme. 1976). 

The stud) of the tourist flows generated b) anv one* 
countr) to a number of other receiving countries is 
clear!) a. complex matter and each case must be exam- 
ined separatel) and ih depth before a correct anaKsis 
can be arrived at. Hov^e'ver> Williams and Zelinsk). if 
not quite so successful in explaining the reason for cer- 
tain mdivid^l flov^s. have made a useful contribution to 
the methodoiog) of stud)ing a pattern of tourist flows 
The) seJected 14 countries which had exhibited some 
consiStenc) inflows over a number of vears B) restric- 
ting t^e number ,of countnes the) have created an arti- 
ficial closed s)s(em. which ma) distort anaivsis How- 
ever, these countries account for the bulk of world 
tourist traffic and tojntroduce Hjore v^ould compficate 
the anal)sis (p 551 1 

The) demonstrate graphicall) the tourist flow^ b) 
means of a senes of diagrams consisting of a pattern of 
14 scares on vthich are shown the proportions of tour- 
ists received and generated b) each countr> ^Figure 3). 
Similarities and diff"erences in flow-patterns between the 
countries over time can be studied b) examining the 
coefficients resulting from a product-moment correla- 
tion of flovts in and eui of a giv^ countr) b) )ear ^pp 
551-56) • ^ ^ ' 

The authors then ^escribe a. flow* assignment model 
v^hich indicates not onl) the difference between actual 
and expected flows between each pair of countries, but 
also th^ relative success of a countrv' in attracting tour- 
ists from a sending country This Relative Acceptance 
Index IS computed b) dividing the difference between 
actual and expected flows bv ihc expeaed flow The 
authors claim that this model provides a basis against 
which actual flows can be contrasted (j>p 556-63) . 

The tourist flows discussed in the article are'clearl) 
not random an^i a pattern exists. The authors suggest a 
few basiclactors" which generate them Thc\ included) 
spat44l distance. (2) prince or absence of internatiortal 
conngctlvit). incjuding business, political, militar) and" 
other ties. (3) rcciprocitv of tourist flows (which the 
authors admit is a doubtful concept). (4) general toun'st 
.attractiveness of one countrv for another, (5) cost of a 
visn to a given couhtr\', (6) influence of intervening 
opporiunii) (which we have alread) noted as "transit 
tourism" ).(7)#ic national character of the source coun- 
tr>. and (8) the mental image of the target area as 
perceived b\ potential visitors (pp 563-66) 
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Figurt J. Agffcgaioctourm flows from selected countries to 
ihirtofn forc^ lands-for 1958. 1959, 1964. 1965. aod 1966. 
This figure offers **an impression of the absolute vofume and 
directiofis of flows of founsu among these nations. The area of 
the stjpf^led square, appearing in the same relative location in 
each cartogram. reprcsenu the total number of toonsu rt- 
ceioed by the indfcatecTcountry from each of the other thirteen 
The iarfe cross-hatched square in each cartogram is equivalent 
to the total number of tourists sent by the named country to 
the other thirteen. The dinribution of these travdm among 
the other countries is shown by the proportionally scaled black 
squarq cdnnecud to the source area by dashed bnes. For each 
of these lesser squarea. jwo numbers appear the upper one 
gtm tbe absolute number of tourists (in miOions} accounted 
fix by tbat particukr ffow. and the lower item is the pftcedi 



number expressed as a percentage of toul touniU sent by the 
countr> in qucsuon to the other thirteen. In the single instance 
of West Geripany, a third value is given at the tase of each 
subsidiary square— tl^ toUl number of tounsu received' in 
millions For e5^amp^e, we sec that West Germany sent aTHouI 
of 3.92 million tourists to Iberia, a figure representing 3.83 
percent of all tounsU reported from West Germany dufing the 
study period Also note that the relative sire of the hatched 
versus the suppled square for West Germany indicates that 
country exported many more tourisu than it received/' From 
Anthony V. Williams and Wilbur Zdinsky, "On Some Pat- 
terns in International Tourist Flows/' Economic Geography, 
Vol 46, No 4, October 1970, pp. 553-555 Rcpnnted-by 
permission of Economic Otography # 
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Theoretical A specif of the Geography of International 
Tourism ' 

- The use of a flow assignment model by Williams ^nd 
^elinsky raises the question of the development of thcjfc — 
rctical model^ and their role in explainmg the location of 
tourist activ^ieiand the direction and strength of tourist 
flows. A sioTple model of a tourist flow between t\^o' 
countries consists of three components, a country of 
origin, a (^untry of destination, and a trans^rtation 
link. The number of persons using the transporution 
lijik wi)l be affected by the resistance of the link, which 
can be defifM as a function of disunce and cost. IT we 
also take into ttecount the propensity to participate (P> 
at the origin, then we can say that the flow for any link , 
will be P X 1/ Resistance of the link (Chubb: 1969, pp. 

ERLC 

r 



26-27). Chubb uses this model basis for a computer 
program to predict tounst ^ows between counties in. 
Michigan, but it can be applied equally to international 
flows. Chubb points oi/t that the inclusion of a number 
of countries can make the model extremely' complex. 
Expanding tjfe model lo include as few as four countries 
resulu in tnc creation of 16 possible \iircct flow lines. 
However, a contf)uter can handlc^a large .IfUmber of 
links with few problems (p. 28). , 

The Slovak geographer, Peter Mariqt, has developed 
a more elaborate niodd of tourist flows between two 
localities. As is shown in Figure 4, he supposes a place of 
permanent residence and a tourist center, linked by an 
access route, a return route and what he calls a **recrca- 
tional route." Tourisu using the access and fctum 
routes do not utilize the lourist facilities of the region 
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Ihrpugh which ihcy arc passing whcrca$ those u$ing the 
recreational rbioe utilize the tquriii facriitics of the re- 
gion throi^h which it |>as$e$. even though it is not the 
ultimate ^oal of their journey (I969fl, pp. 288-85*). The 
tourist can enter the recreational route from the place of 
permanent resi<knoe or the tourist center or, altema- 
tivcty, from, the access route o^ the return route. This 
moftel allow/ for consideration of "ititiervening oppor-. 
tunity* or transit tourism. Mariot s model is based on 
the work of the Yugoslav^geographcr 2iv^in Jovitid, 
who has also developed a model of the hinterlands, of 
tourbt centers. Similar work has alsoSoeen carried out 
by Armrican gec^raphers on the model of concentric 
impact zones around a toiirist attraction (Deasy '^nd 
Griess: 1966, pp. 290-92). However, this mod^S more 



applicable to domestic tourism than 'to intcrnafional 
touriSi flows. 

^ The dcvdopmeiil of a macro-theory of tourist flows is 
closely tiectto the dcvcloprnent of spatial thcori« of 
transponatipn. Transportation geographers have stud- 

•icd micritgional flows ajpd' the phenomenon of distance 
decay and have deveJoped several methods of flow anal-, 
ysis, mcluding traiisaction flow analysis, factor analysis, 
analysis oX q|odal flows and dfstance-based analysis 
(Hay: 1973, pp. 118-25). The gravity model has also 
been used to explain flow systems, although Hay has 
criticized it as an inadequate theoretical model (pp. 127- 

. 32). Nevertheless, gravity models have been successfully 
developed m many flow studies (Chishoira: 1975, pp. 
15057). Considerable work still renfains to be done 
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Figure 4. Model pf Tounst Flows between Two Locations 
(after Mahoi). 



before a substantial body of macro-theory can be devel* 
oped HI the gtography of international tounsm either in 
the form of a modification of one of more of the above 
.nKKlels or by the devetopment of new models.. For mocc 
information on models of networks and flows, see Lein- 
bach (1976). 

A model has bebn developed at the micro^levol which 
helps to explain the conditioris under which a tourist will 
decide the length of a journey' which he proposes to 
make. This decision is not simply a matter* of cost but 
^Iso one of^ discoroforr A German economist, Horst 
Todt, has dcvek)p«l a theory Cf jourriey distance which 
he develops within the framework of a spatial theory of 
tourbm. He postulates an agglomeration of population 
consisting of a nuQiber of cities which can be treated as 
one ve^ large city. An example w^uld be the Ruhr. . 
r^CHi. Around this aggiomeration are symmetrically 
distributed villages and small towns, including, spas, 

• heatth resorts, and recreation centers of all types. The 
natural environment dvjhis surrounding r^ion is var- 
ied, hot the inhabitants of the aggtomefation^^ave no 
special preference for any one place. It is thus a^unst- 
icafly homogeneous region (1^5, pp, T7-28). ^ 

The inhabitants of the agglomeration wish lo makd^ 
recreation journeys from tinw to time which t^ke them * 
as far as possible from their place of residence; Todt 
points out tbat journeys take time and th^t if time is 
limited, then a limit willl>e set on the distance of the 
journey. If we leave the time factor out of consideration, 
then the two factors of expenditure of money (the cost of 
the journey) on the one hand and the discomfofts and 
fatigue of the journey on the other will form the limiting 
factors on the distance of journey undertakei. To a 
certain extent the expendiflires the discomforts of a 
journey can be . substituted for one another* Greatet 
expenditures can provide greater comfort and reduce the 
prdbkms encountered on a journey. Likewise, if the * 
traveller b willing to put iq> with greater discomfort he 
can reduce bis expenditures. If we express the dis-^- 
comforts of a journey in monetary terms in the same 
way as w^ ixpnu other costs, then it is clear that long 
journeys will tost more than short journeys. Hence, all 
Mother* things being equal« the distante of a journey is 
determined by the amount of money available (p. 28), 

* Todt dononstrates (Figure 5) that, if we measure tl^ 
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Figure 5. Substitution Curve of Pncc Against Discomfort of 
a^Journcy (after Todt) \ 



pnce of the journey along the y axis and discomfort 
aJon^ the x axis, there is a q^nimuYn price and a min- 
imum level of discomfort which exists for each journey. 
He fits a curve AB along which' the traveller has the 
possibility of substituting price for discomfort within the 
limits of'tfie minima'. As the minima of pnce and of 
discomfort vary with the distance of a'^giveh journey, so 
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Figure 6 Dctcrminaljon of Length of Journey (afjer Todt) 
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the values showrf by the substitution possibility curve* 
may also change. Each distance tjius has its own sub- 
siiiuiioo curve. This curve, which represents the possi- » 
' bibiy of substitution of expenditures for discomfort, 
-telk us nothing about the readiness of a traveller to^ 
exchange discomfort for expcnditufe.lt is thus not an 
mdifKrence curve as we have not assumed that the" trav- 
eller shows any indifference to journeys involving differ- 
ing levels of expenditure and correspondingly differing 
levels of comfort (pp. 33-36). 

Expenditures and discomfort can be thought of to- * 
gether as forming a burden whichvthe traveller must 
bear. An indifference curve CD can be drawn which 
shows all coml^inations of discomfort and expenditure 
whicn in the'jM^ent of the given individual create an 
equaf burden, "radt demonstrates th^l this curve w ill be 
concave in shap^'to the point of orTglp. as is shown in 
Figure 6 (p^r. 37-40). If we assume as hypothesized that 
the traveller tries to achieve the longest possible journey 
that he can malice withm the time frame which is allowed 
him or acceptable to him. then we can see from Figure 6\ 
where the indifference curve is placed in conjunction 
with a series of substitution possibility curves (AiBi. 



A^W-^^*|^ for different lengths of journeys, that the 
maTcimorfi length of journey undertaken will be deter- 
mined b^' the point at which one of the substitution 
curves i^ tangential to the indifference cyrve. This point 
aboidetermine-the level of expenditure onthe jour-* 
ney (ppj4(Ml). • * . 

This ihodel forms the basis for a series of diicussions 
by Tod^ of cases where the indifference curve maj bc- 
replace(i by'another if the-traveller is wiH^ng to accept an 
increased burden, but may either retain the sdme pro- 
portion! between the factors of expenditure and dis- 
comfort or change them. Much of Todt's further devel- 
opment of his theory of travel goals is mathematically 
comple^ and is primarily oriented to domestic jiwism. 
An i;it<fresting pcnnt raised by Todt's discussiOHS is that 
m his ^pinion theories of industrial location. aS^ well as 
the theories of Christaller, Losch, and von Thunen. are 
of littii help m devetoping a location the<?ry for a de- 
mand-j)riented industry such as tourism (pp. 1 1-26) 
Further development of theory in the field of inter- 
nationil tourism obviously must be sought in other 
directions than in attempting to make standard loca- 
j\of('d\ theories fit this special case 
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III. TOURISM AND THE REGIONAL ECONOMY. 



The economic impact of tourism ona given region is a* 
subject primarily for study by econoifiists; but at the 
same time one which can not^bc ignored by geographers. 
The development of tourist resorts and other amcailies 
in a region affects settlement patterns, popuiation distq- 
bulioft, transportation routes and the spatial patterp of 
"agriculture and industry.- The impact of tourism o.irthe 
physical environment of a region also has both eco- 
nomic and ecological aspects which are.of interest to the ' 
geographer. • ' ^ 

Before considcringHpme of the more particulgx.^ 
pccts of the impact of tourism on^a r^ion we shalMook 
at the concept of the ewstence of a'saturatioh level/or 
tourism in a given region or district. This idea has be^ g 
forcibly expressed by the British economist &r George 
Young. He claims that if (his saturation level is c?c- 
cccded, the costs of touH^m outweigh the benefits. Satu- / 
ration levels arc^termined by availability of labor, the^ 
amount of landsuitable for hotel development, the ca- 
pacity of the roads or*orthe mam touriSv^tractions of 
the region. It is easy to demonstrate the concept of 
saturatjon- for tourist facilities «uch as restaurants, 
bcaches'and scenic areas^ but more difficult for aties or 
regions. Little work has been done in this field. Never- 
theless there are /our main ways in which saturation of a^ 
locality or a region can take place (Young: 1973, pp. 

According to Young, the first problem is the diversion 
of land to tounst uses which denies its use for other 
purposes, such as schools, residential housing, or open 
space. He giyes examples from Africa of the conflict 
between the needs of tourists and of wild game in na- 
tional parks and the wider area of copffict between land 
use /or hoteb and for residential housing in cities. The 
second problem is the adverse'effect of the tourist in- 
dustry on theJocat ejuployment structure. Young thinks 
that a growing proportion of the labor foYce 'being em- 
ployed in the tourist industry can have a depressing 
effect on regional economic growth because df the lower 
productivity potential of work in the tourist industry. 
Employment in hotels is Jtfrgely seasonal, with low- 
skilled, lowtpaid workers, often women, part-time, or 
family labor. In %ome cases ^cls bring in workers from 
abroad, whic^h leads to.the probl^ of providing rcsi- 
detitial hoijsing for these workers ntax thtir work^ as 
most of them must rely oh puWic transport. Foreign 
labor may also jr^ate political or racial tensions.* The 
third problem leading to saturation -of a rc^on is the 
prcisure on the urban infrastniciure, such as water sup- 
ply, electricity, taxi services, and Specially on the trai^ 
ponation system of a given city or region. This is partic- • 
lilarly noitccaWc in the ^der tourist cTtics.. Finally, the 
coifibinatfon^of the^ preceding factors can cause a psy- 



chological saturation" level among the local residents 
which can lead to negative feelings towards the tourists. 
Rcsidenls have to compete with tounsts for a given 

► supply of services ^nd« An addition, many object to the 
poor architectural quality of new hotels or to the devel- 
.bpment of gambling establishments in their cbnwnuniiy 

'(Young- 1973, pp. IU-23). 

Young's jwints are important and must be considered 
when assessing thy benefits and drawbacks of devel-^ 
oping a regional 5r national tourist policy Sonie form 
of control of the numbers of.tourists admitted to a 
cojintry may be necessary, either by requiring visas for 
visitors from abroad or by tounst taxes of various kinds. 
However, few national governments or regional authon- 
ties are* willing to stop the "golden hordes" as Turner 
and Ash call thenv. ThcjF further- document tfie grtai 
damage that tounsm has done to the economies and 
psyches of various countnes< 1975). 

Two studies point to the problems of tourist satura- 
tion in Spajn. Parsons discusses the situation on Ma- 
jorca, where la saturacion hotfhra exists. Palma de Mal- 
lorca has 1,800 hotels and 200,000 tourist beds and is 
"one of the world's great human concentrations at the 
height of the season." Its jet airport during the summer 
season is one of Europe^slAisiest (1973, pp. 135-36). His 
map of high-Tisc hotels' and tourist apartments with 
eight stories or more located on the CosU del.Sol dem- 

• onstrates dramatically the level of the impact of tourism 
on thi6 region (p. 1 37), Another account of th^ impact of 
tourism in Spam concentrates on the changes in the way 
of life and local economy of the town of Fjormen'tera on " 
the Balearic Islands (Rolyrtson: 1965, pp. 926-39). 

^ People seeking the peace and solitude of a small rural 
towiLi{i the sun are increasingly liable ^o a rude shock as ' 
the coasts of the Mediterranean become crowded with 
buildings and'human beings. 

. The pi^blems.of saturation are not only percfeived in 
the West. Soviet geographers Doint particularly to ihe 

* impact of an excessive nur^>w of tourists on the envi- 
ronment.of4>eaches an'd coastah regions, leading to pol- 
lution and to the spread of infectious diseases (Zach- 
tnyayev and Fal'ko^ch: 1972, p. 38). However, the* 
economic and social aspects of saturation do not seem 
as yet to have rcceiv«l -miich- attentk)li in the Soviet 
Union or Eastern Europe. 

Tanzania provides an infcresting example of a na- 
tional debate on the pros and cons oflRixinst dcvelop- 
meat/ Tanzania has been developing a socialist economy 
and. although the value of tourism as a means to eco- 
nomic development has been recognized, there has been 
spme doubt on its pl^ce in a developmg country with a 
socialist system. On one hand tfie tourist is seen as an 
alien and colonialist inHuence. The local people working 
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in hotels and resorts must adopt z bumiliatuig sub- 
servicnt*atiuudc to foreigners ^which is tantamount to' 
"cultur;*! impcriahsm,," The Cuban response \vaylo pvt 
the tourist hotels "to proper use." hoiising students and 
workers on their vva> to sugar-cane cutting (Shi>|i' 1973. 
pp Ml. IX) On the other hand, tourism^ helps to raise the 
gross national product-tnTd brings in foreign exchange 
It IS a mistake to sa> that tourism only benefits the 
capitalists, as some Tanzaqian students claim. Large- 
scale tourism h^s been developed to advantage in social- 
ist countries such as Yugoslavia and Bulgaria (Mitchdl 
1973. pp 23-24) The result of this debate. \^hich vlas 
carried out on a broad national front in 1970 with a 
number of Tanzanian and^reign participants does not 
seem to )iave affected the government's plans to con- 
tinue'With the development of jourism Tanzania has a 
serious competitor in Kenva. which has been developing 
Its tour.ism quite successfully in recent vears Obviouslv 
there are few governments willmg'to restrict the flow of 
tourists 

A^discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
tourism ds 4 means of economic development raises the 
question ds to whether a method exists for measuring its 
economic impdct^ One approach is the use of the '^tour- 
ist multiplier/' such as that devised b> Peters (1969. pp 
236-38). The concept of the nvultiplier has been dis- 
cussed in detail b> Brvcien. who points not onl> to some 
basic problems involving data and methodologv. but 
also to the fact that the basic^evnesian multiplier was 
designed for, the planning of short ternl ^ohcies The 
tourist multiplier dees not measure the benefit accruing 
over a longer period to the economy from'the expansion 
of tourism as ijj^oes not assess accuratelv the real cost to 
societv of devoting resources to tourism (1973. pp 73- 
77) Therefore Br>den proposes rristead usin^ cost-ben- 
efit anal) SIS and develcfps a methodologv which he uses 
for the Stud^ of tourism in the Caribbean (pp 78. 82- 
96) 

Br>den's approach to the impact pf tourism oi^a 
region is that of an economist The geographer, al- 
though interested in the approach of the economist, is 
primarilv concerhed with the' spatial aspects of the im- 
pact of tourism, on a region as v%ell as its environmen- 
tal impact In the case of a sparseU populated region or 
one *ith a poorly ^developed or depressed economy* the 
impact may be great For exanrple. the construction ofa 
major resbrt or hotel cohiplex ?nd i;/subscquent oper- 
ation not only creates em ploy ment fof local piople.'but 
may also bring in workers from outside the regidfi. 
creating a. demand for housing and services, which may 
result m the growth of local settlements. The construc- 
tion of new highways and airfields not only changes the 
map of the region, but in turn may attract new industry 
Th^ agricultural pattern of a region may be changed 
either bv the creation of Tiew markets for vegetables, 
fruit, milk prodiiets. and other foodstuffs or. on thq 
^ other hand, if the agriculture of the region 15 of marginal 
quality, alternative employment in the" tourism sector 
niay hasten the decline and even demise of local agricul- 



tural activities. The latteTcase is especially noticeable in 
mountain regions, such a^ the Alps, where pastoral and 
agricultural activities have declined greatly' with the im- 
pact of^nrass tourism In f972 a conference of French 
geographers wJ^as held in Antrans and Grenoble to study- 
the effect cH" tourism on employment in the Alps. The 
papers given at this conference cover problenis of meth- 
odology as mcW as regional and local/situations (Col- 
loque d' Antrans-Orenoble 1973), 

Another development in modern tourism is the pur- 
chase or rent of vacation homes and cottages. In many 
ca^s this is*an aspect of regional or national tourism, 
but increasingly foreigners have been establishing vaca- 
tion homes in certain countries, particularly in Europe 
and North America In Europe the Germans appear to 
be' in the vanguard and their land and "property pur- 
chases range from ^caadinavi^ to Spam and from Ire- 
land to Greece In some wmter sports areas private 
ownership of chalets or huts is becoming more common 
In some summer and wmter resorts large block's of 
apartments are for rent or for s^le The purchase of an 
apartment of home may be regarded as an investment, 
as once rhe family has used it for us own purposes it may 
be rented out to others. In a sunny region, such as 
southern Sp^m. such property may bring m a year- 
round income \'acation homesmay also be purchased 
with an eye to eventual retirement Americans are now 
buymg vacation and retirement property in Mexicoand 
the C^iribbean region, and summer cottages in Ontario 
or Quebec, with their cool summars. or wmter sp<jrts 
chalets m the Laurentians are also popular with people 
from the eastern L 5 Apart from the fact that the local 
people in some areas may resent this intrusion of aliens, 
in some cases the only people who gam economically are 
those who have sold their land, farmhouses, or cottages 
to foreigners, often at'grossly inflated prices Thecontip- 
bulion of jhe summer residents to the regional Economy 
may be small as some of the visitors may bring their own^ 
supplies with them and their stay is generally short 

The establishment of summer or wmter colonies of 
foreigners*does,not create the local emolovment offered 
by a major resort'complex nor does it necessarily bring 
m a great deal of foreign currency, ft has an impact on 
the local economy only to the extent that it creates a 
demand for the services of local storekeepers* iiandv- 
men. and others who may look after the property during 
the owners* absence In general, these colonies aeate 
jew r^ew services/includmg transportation facilities, be- 
cause most of the o^vjjefs of vacation homes-are seeking 
peace in a rustic setting, unspoiled by modern develop- 
ment ' ' ' .C 

The topic of v'acation and summer homes^ lies to a 
great extent outside the field of international tourism 
Most owners of vacation homes are not foreigil^rs and 
the problems associated wjfh their location and develop- 
ment are generally best studied on a local or-regional 
«cale The subject of summer hom^s forms an impo^^ant 
br<inch of study of recreational geography and^il*i|>' 
stantiai literature exists. ^ .t* ' 



IV. Geographical studies of 
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Studies of international tourism by geographers fall 
into three major <atcgories. (l7 studies of tourism as a 
general pherv)n>enon, {2)^udies of the developmcrit of 
tourism or the potcutjals for development of specific 
countries or regions, and (3) studies of specific branches 
or aspects of tourism. 

Under thefirjt category arc studies which examine the 
geographical factors involved in \he dcvelppmenft of in- 
Itemat^onal tourism, such as those examined by; Bruno 
Nice { l%5. pp. 249-67): He discusses the basic impulses 
that creaia tourism and sees tourism as a phenomenon 
of circulation and thus a spatial phenomenon. Apart 
from the study of the environmental and^patial aspects 
of tounsm, he sees the study of the impittof tourism on 
tJw population and-settfement pattern of a region as an 
important aspect of geographical rcsca;^h'{p. 2^3). He 
also examines the geography of tourist circulation and 
urges the study of the transfi^ijjalion faptor'at all levels, 
frdhi intercontinental to r^onal, and emphasizes the 
importance -of regional planning for tourism (pp. 263- 
64). The study of the geographic alipecu of tounsm by 
the'SIovak geographer GuStav Sladek, discuss^ in some 
deuil previously, also falls within this category (1966). 
The Soviet geographer Yefremov also looks at the na- 
tuEC of tourist geography and, although his interests are 
directed mope to domestic than to international tourism, 
. he makes some interesting points. In particular he 
stresses the systems approach to tourist geography and 
sees the development of a series of spatially organized 
complexes of recreational systems, called ''territonal- 
recrcational systems." These consist of a system of links, 
mcluding various forms of transport and services (1973, 
p. 14). He aJso points to the pece^itj for the contmued 
xoie^ •'descriptive geography" and for the develop- 
ment of regional tourist geography as important contri- 
butions to the field (p. 19). 

Under this category of ^judies are also those involving 
international tourist movements, of which the study by 
Williams and Zelinsky discussed previou«»lj' is a major 
example. Few studies of this type or scope have been 
attempted by European geographers. 

The second category of geographical studies includes 
a large number devoted to the development of tourism 
in Eurot>ean and other countries. A typical example is 
the study of ipurism la Italy by the Italian geographer, 
Gi(A^anni MeVlini, He discusses the role of the Italian 
landscape as ^ good which is economically usable, has a 
value, and yields a return. It is a resource which is still * 
far from compfete utilization (1968, pp. 1^4). He reviews 
the concept of a tourist region and the regional impact 



of tourism. Merlini sees three essential problems for 
study b> geographers as (I) demand for tpurtsm, (2) 
research on the location of new reception areas, and (3) 
the adaption of the phenomena of tourism to different 
forms of landscape (p. 9). He places some of his ideas in 
the framework of th?' Italian penirtsDla. This type of 
study thus contains some general principles applied to a 
particular region. 

Other studies m this category may conUin few<3' ideas 
and are more descnpyve. An example is the 5,tudy of the 
development of international y^urism in Bulgaria by 
Mironenko. He points out that Bulgaria is the leader 
among the socialist countries and one of the first in the 
world in the speed of its'gro^^ih of international tour- 
ism AftCT a short review, of the kistory of tounsm in 
Bulgaria, he analyzes m some detail the recreational 
resources of tl^ country He then discusses toUrisi flows 
and their countries of origin and the factors influerfgng 
these flows Finally, Mironenko gives a deuiled analysis' 
of the major tourist regioiH, with special attenUon to the 
Black Sea coast, and examines the seasonal nature of 
Bulgarian tourism. The study is illustrated with maps 
showing major cultural and historical aiir^aions, tour- 
ist regions and the major ipurist feature* of the Black 
Sea «)ast (1973, pp. 177-91) His study is typical of a 
large number in the nurature which arc basically dc- 
scnptive and informativc Tft iiaturc Tbut contain few' new 
concepts of methodology. ^ 

A number of studies of the suitability of national or 
regional environments for tourisl' development have 
been carried out b> ph)sical geographers. A Soviet ge-' 
ographcr, N. A Danilova, has analyzed the climate of 
the Baltic region of the Soviet Union according- to lU 
suitability for tourism She arrives kl a definition of the 
most comfortable type of weather fSr humat) aaivities 
in terms of the temperature of the skin, amounts of 
perspiration, sensation of heat, and the burden placed 
on the heat-regulatory system of the bodv (1 973. p. 165) 
Her norm for the study is the level of;:omfort for 
healthy persons from 18 to 40 years of age, engaged m 
light work. Older people and children generally have a 
different comfort levxl as do campers and others spend- 
ing all their time outdoors. People from different ch- 
matic zones of the worid also have different levels of 
comfort (pp 166-67) Climatic conditions for the ^eve^ 
opment of spas and health resorts are also different from 
those required for active >oung tourists. Danilova prfi^? 
duces maps with isoliney showing the rftjmBcr of davs m 
1962 and 1964 during which weather conditions pro- 
duced the defined level of comfort a^ well as diagramsTif 
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ihe distribiitioft of comfortable and uncomfortable 
weather according to seasons Comparisons of the data 
for these l^o >ears uith the mean annual v^eather for 
•the region enables her to arrive at conclusions about 
spatial and temporal differences in comfort levels (pp 
169-75. 2^) A stud> of this tvpe can be of great value 
m planning for future tourist facilities 

The third categorvof studies includes those N*hii;h 
examine » particular branch of tounsm A number of 
studies have been made of vMnter sports resorts in ihe 
Alpine countries A good e>tample is the article b> the 
French geographer Robert Menaudeau in ^^hich he ana- 
l>/cs the develo^ent and problems of three Alpine 
winter resorts. Garmisch-Partenkirchen in German), 
ihe Arlbcrg resqris in Ausirfa. and Verbier. a new resort 
in Switzerland. He devotes considerable space to a dis- 
cussion of problems of transportation (1963) The Ital- 
ia{^ geographer L'mberto Bonapace also looks at v^iiiter 
sports mitalv frdhi a geographic viev* point (1968) The 
numerous articles v*hich have appeared in vanous lan- 
guages on the subject of "sunshine and sea" tourism in 
the Medilerraneao region also fall vMthin thisi:ategor> 

Some European geographers have earned out studies 
of particular groups of tounsts v*ho visit their counl^K 
or- region French geographers have studied the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions of their termor) Jean Ginier examined 
the development and impact of American tounsm m 
France and analvzed the factors involved in this old 
tourist tradition according to numbers and composition 
of tourists, means of transport, tounst expenditure, and 
the regions visited (1964) Jacques JoK studied British 
tourism in Savoie and Dauphmc during three time peri- 
ods, starting in 1920 He shovkcd the earl) importance of 
Chamonix as a major British res<m and discussed the 
role of climbing, spas. lake shore resorts, and tljo^tv of 
Grenoble as attractions for the Bntish Af present the 
pattern has changed Man) tourists arme b) air and the 
cities of GrenobJe and Chambciy have become more 
attraai^e to the British. v*hile Chamonix has nov* 
mainl) American and German tounsts The British do 
not come to the region for vMnter sports and in general 
tho mountain resorts have a small British clientele Jol) 
uses a map with proportional divided circlevto show the 
number of domestic and foreign visitors lo each resort. 
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A similar map for winter resorts shows the low propor- 
tion of|^reign visitors during that season { 1963) 
^ Because of the increasing imppnance of tourism m 
the national economies of man) countries, a nurnber of 
meetings and conferences of geographers and others 
have been organized^lo exchange views on the subject of 
tourism French geographers heJd a national conference 
on applied gepgraphy in 1961 at which discussions of 
tourist geograph) occupied an important place (Ksrjser 
1%2) In 1968 the Romanian geographers held their 
first national conference of tounst geograph) prescn^g' 
35 papers on subjects ranging from tounst region- 
alizdtion and other general topics to studies of indi4d- 
ual tourist regions The conforencc concluded ^fh a 
regional field trip (Badea 1969. pp 91-93) Several other 
countries hav^ held similar conferences, including one 
on the subject of tourism and the env ironment in Britain 
in I9"7| (Bntish Tourist Authont) 1972) 

At the international level a con^rrcnceof theN^^orking 
Group on the Gepgraph) of Tourism and Recreation of 
the Iniernation&l Geographical Union was held in 
Austna in i9"3 Geographers from 10 countnes pre- 
sented 23 papers which were later published (Matznet- 
ter 19*4) The major research themes of the N^orkmg 
Group were (1) lermiQolog). (2) ph)SK:al nature and 
development of tounsm. (3) tounsm as a faaor of na- 
tional and regional development. (4) internationaf 
boundaries and their bearing on the development of 
tounsm. and^(5i the spatial behavior of leisure-lifne 
activities (Malzr/etter 19^4. p 7) fn 196" the Associa- 
tion of Geographers of French America held a confer- 
ence m Quebec on the subject of tourism and geograph). 
\*hich resulted m the pubhcat^on of a special volume of 
articles ( -Vssociation des Gcographes de I'Amerique 
Fran<;aise 196". pp >-lTO)- 

' The increasing involvement of the geographers of 
man) countries m both international and domestic tour- 
ism IS evident from the volume of publications and the 
number of conferences and meetings at which geogra- 
ph) of tourism is a major theme Although domestic 
tourism and recreation ma) still be the major subject of 
research in soqe cbuntri«. there are few where the 
impact of international tourism is not beginning to pla) 
an increasmgl) important role 



V. PHYSICAL AND CULTURAL FACTORS 
INFLUENCING THE LOCATION OF TOURISM 



The stud> and analysis of lourisi flows and their pai- 
tcjns on the surface of ihc earth form the core of the 
geography of intemauonal tounsm. Wc have seen the 
various forms* of transportation which penrai Ihc rapid 
and widespread movement of tourists around the world 
We have also looked at the methodok>g> for the study of 
these flows and at the impaa of tourism on the econom> 
of places andTegions However, people do not travel oon- 
SKierabk diM^nces and are not willing to expend mone> 
and experience discomfort to get to a speafic deUinaUon 
unless that place* offers certain attractions which their 
own place of residence does not possess. Jn other words, 
flows and patterns of tourism result because of a vanetv 
of phvsical and cultural attractions possessed by differ- 
ent places which appeal to pwple with different back- 
grounds, tastes and needs. The uneven distribution of 
tourism on the surface of the ^afth is explained to a 
great extent ^ the complex interrelationships between 
attractions oflfarious lypcs^nd the int^^ts* and desires 
of tounsls.- " 

In order to be able to explain these interreiationshij>s 
aod in turn the tounst movements which develc^ from 
tiicm. the geograpber'necds to know the vanous charac- 
teristics of the people and places involved Therefore, it 
IS necessary to look at the various fattors which make a 
place attractive for tounsm and also at the way m which 
people perceive a place as attraaivc or not 

Sn, nai tbe Hesort 

Of'aH the factors influenang the locatioa of tounst 
activities^the most important are the physical. The mass . 
development of tourism in Europe denves from the 
vnistence. ofront hand, of urbanized regions with # cool, 
cloudy cljjnaic 2^d^ on the other, of r^fvety tmdcr- 
populated r^ons wuh ^ warm, sunny climate. It has 
^jecn said that the large migration of Germans to Spain 
and Italy is not a reflection of an interest m Latin 
culture, but of the shortness and coldness of Germany's 
coastline" {Simpson. 1968. p. 233). .A large number of 
resorts* ring the Mediter<!anean coast {or housing and 
*feedmg th<| worshippers of sun and sea from Nortfiem^ 
Eur(^. Other amusements and cntcruinmenu ma> be* 
provided, but they are sidelirm to the major attractions 
of the sun and the beach. To many tounsts the countr> 
% matters little. Spain may have bullfights and flamenco 
dancers and ftaly may have Latin lovers and the Lean- 
ing Tower of P^. but what matters to mt)st Ahc 
promise Df reliable sunshine, ^warm temperatures, a 

• Place vf»tcd b) peopk for ihc purpotc of recrtatHW. beaitb. etc 



beach to lie on.^warm water to swim in. and clean but 
(^)eap hotels and restaurants. In fact the relative popu- 
lanty of Spain In the last couple of decades over Italy 
and the souih of France has* been attributed to lU rela- 
tivel>.low pnces. Yugoslavia. Romania, and Bulgaria 
have been the latest countries*to develop their co^ts for 
tounsm and to offer low cost vacations to sun-hungiy 
northerners. The complex of new hotels stretching along 
the Black Sea coasts of Romania and Bulgaria is a good 
example, of development designed primaril> to exploit 
warm summer temperatirrts and broad sand> beaches 
which slope gen^y mto a sea free from dangerous cur- 
rents and jellj-fisliSf oreign^rs are housed in hotels ac- 
cording to hationalit) and language and. although trips 
can be made to various mland natural and cultural 

^^attractions, contact between the guest an3 the locaf 

* pcdble IS limited. 

. ^ ProUfK of Coi^ Resorts * 

This isolation of resort MSiton from the surrounding 
native peoples is also a phenomenon of mo<km tourist 
devck)pment ui areas other than Eastern .Europe, In 
ma75> countncs^new -resorts and hptds are being built 
Jtom scratch on empt> coastlines, with tourists, waiters, 
cooks and maids all cojning from outside the area. This 
can produce 3n ^oc^n , liner" atmosphere, insulated 
froifl the ouuide world (SimpJ^n 1 968. pp. 233-34). fi is 
prObabl> true that m^y people like it this way« as it 
hpiits the need to communicate with foreigners and 
reduces contacts with possibl> unpleasant or perhaps 
puz^luig aspects of localjife. 

This tcndcnc> towards isolating tounsts frdm local 
life runs counter to the view of tounsm often propagated 
b>' writers -in th^ comrijiinist countries Komanian 
vi«w rs'thit "lourisnTifTgenerai, including tounst geog- 
raphy, serves a high humanistic ideal of educatfbn.-of 
progrcssjand peace between peoples** flancu!* 1976, p- 
37/). Ty a Soviet w nter tpurism is "a form of cultural 
contaor between peoples of differeat countnes" and 
**tounsm between soaalist countncs plays an important 
role^n devdc^mg soaa! connections between them and 
helfjs to ckvelop the world system of i^nalism" 
(Anan'ycv: l%8. pp. lUI^). This ^me^'hat\lealistic 
view of tourism, (iifficult to assoaate wuh preseirt trends 
m mass tourism, is tempered by the warning that **the 
Soviet people constantly .renwnber that tounst ex- 
change between soaalist and capitalist countncs uj^cs 
place at the same time in the arena of a political and 
i<ieolpg>cal struggle with lU own speafkrs^tprcs" 
(Anan'yev 1968. p. 13) This last remark woul^uggest 
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llic-ddMsabilii'N of isolating tourists from capitalist 1ands~~' 
as much as possible from contacts \Mth the local popu- 
Iaiior» In fact, the attraction of the tounsl mark, ox 
dollar for the governments of man> of the communist 
couKiries is offset b> the dangers of excessive contact 
bcivkccn their peoples and Western lourisis . 

Although the Mediterranean beaches of Southern Eu- 
rope and North Africa, along wuh t)iose of the Black. 
>ofth. and Baltic Seas, have virtualK monopolized the 
scaside"tourist trade of the Old orld (Figure "^'K other 
coniinenis are beginning to develop iheir resources The 
Lnited Slates has seen the de'velopment of the Florida 
beaches along with \ho^ of the Carolmas. and Califor- . 
nia Mexico has its Acapulco. and the Caribbcaii Islands 
have developed their resorts at a rapid raic dunng the 
last iv*o decades Lruguav attracts o<her Laiin Ameri- 
cans vkith as exceilent beaches and casinos In ^cMHh 
Africa, the Ivory Coast is dev^]oj>ing a maior coasial^p 
resort for foreign tourists 

This develo{>meni of seaside resorts in sunnier ch- 
males has had considerable repercussion6 on resorts jn 
northern Europe N^iih ^n increase in ine number of 
persons ableio afTord vacations \*hich occurred during 
the V ivior:ar per.od in Great Bntam. a number of ma- 
•or seaside resor.s had developed Thev were ^ocaicd 
niiSiniv near ^rge urDan concenirauons. the most nc- 
lable Deing Brighton, servint the London area, a-nd 
Blackpool 7 serving :ne industnal Nonh The:r gtoy>th 
was speeded bv the development of rapid ranroadl?4ns- 
portaiion fRobiftson i9"2. p 354 1 On the cennnent 
synilar tvpes of resons arose, such as Scheveningen 
serving the Hague. Osiend serving Brussels. DeauviUe 
serving Tans, and Lc Touquei serving Pans and Brus- 
sels, whereas .n ;he-tn«ied Slates. Atianijc C,:> served 
the Ne^fc Vbrk-Phiiadelphid region Apart from ofxrr.z 
the >iSiior a beawh and the sea. and. 'Asih luCk. some si^r.- 
shtft?>these w'csorts de^* eloped vanouS other attractions, 
such as prpmenadei, piers, amusem^t galicnes. dance- 
halls, wjsinos, and theaters, and accommodaiions r^ngec 
from cheap t)ed-and- breakfast esiaolishmenis to giart? 
luxurv hotels the development of resorts in the Med:- 
lerrane^n and other Sunnier a.nd N^armer regions, along 
vMth the abilitv of more people to afford longer vacation 
journevs. has led to the demise of man> of the seaside 
resorts of nonhern Europe Luxurv hotels have been 
^closed or com-erted io oihcf and fT!env fcsofts rely 
nov* for their income on -the d^ tripper, '^^hose range of 
activii) has been increased grcilv b> the atJtomobile. or 
on a more sta1)le population of retired persons. Because 
of the great increa^ in da> lopnsm b> car and the 
fesultant traffic cpngestion in resort towns, manv tour- 
ists are seeking small, unspoiled villages and to^^ns. 
vfciiich. in their turn, v^ill bb:ome overcrowded 

It should be notwj that me transition from northern 
to southern European resortsthvolvcs factors other ih^n 
pureh climatic ones The earliest resort development in 
the Mediterranean region took place on the French Cote 
d'A/ur The period from lJi65 until N^orld War I saw 
the ri^ of Nice jnd Cannes as winter rcsoru for the • 



moneved classes from northern Europe and England in 
particular These luxurv resorts have undergone consid- 
erable changes sinceJ^'orld War II. as a new class of 
tourist has arisen wjftjifferent tastes and more limited 
finances than the pre--Wr group The new group consists 
mainlv of working people, who have iheir^vacalions in . 
the summer months, a fact w hich has changed Sjcc into 
a predominant]) summer resort fLatouche 1963. pp 
369-"0) The nch have in turn joined the ''Jet set." who 
now seek the mor^^nwic and distant shores of Aca- 
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ice and Cannes have lost their old 
compete in the field of the new mass 
With newer resorts orj the French 
■t, espeaallv in the Languedoc^Rous- 
ith a host of others in neighboring 
the war and 1955 the French Riviera 
had some competition from the Spanish Cosia Brava 
and the Biarnlz-San Sebastian area on the Bav of Bis- 
c^v Dunng the period 1955-1965. howc%er, new resorts 
began to appear -n Corsica, on the Costa del Sol and the 
Costd Biance in Spa:n. along the Italian Riviera di Po- 
r.c^te and d. Levante. on the Adriatic coast nonh of 
R-r-.^'i .r the Napies-Capr: area and i?^ Sardinia. arKi 
c"' the Da.r^^tiar cods: o* \ ugos!3^'a Since 1965 nev^ 
dereioprre'-.ts ^a^-e ta^en place or the Costa, Do rada of 
Spa.r ar,d or. the Baiea^-c Is^atds. especaliv Majorca, in - 
Por.sjga; or tne Algar>e coast ar-d :n the nonh. :n 
CiidOr;*! and S:cilv ,r. Itaiv and on the Greek islands. 
.nc!ud:j?g Corfw ard Rhodes A large number of new 
hotels have been bji:t or. the Yugoslav coast, while 
Mo^^occo. Tjn:s.a and T ^f^cev have been investing i^he 
development of several major new resorts The rroid 
growth of the BlacK Sea rcsons of Bij^na and Ro- 
"ian;a a^so began djnng this period Durmg the last few 
vears the E^ropear: tour-.st agencies have added Matieira 
d^c the Canarv Isiands to t^eir lists, especiallv for the 
wealth. er wmter tourists 

- Tnis move awav from the traditional vacation of the 
pas: :s a reflection not onlv of a search for exotic sunnv 
spheres, but also of the development of cheap air trans- 
portat;on. mainlv organized on a charter basis The 
lower costs of accommodations and food in manv of the 
economical!) iess developed regions on the fringes of the 
Mediterranean ^Iso mike it possible for tourist agencies 
to offer attractive packfege vacations wnhin thefinanaal 
aM^iv of fpanv workjng-class fam.ilies m northern Eu- 
rope Tourist organizations and agencies in mafcv nonh 
European countries have organized hotels and other 
facilities m southern resons for the exclusive use of iheir 
.ovin nationals For CAamplt. the Dutch -have .ckv eloped 
hotels in the Spanish rdsons of Torremoli/ios and Bkn< 
afmadena on the Costa del Sol and Dutch tourists arrfve 
m large numbers bv chaner plane dunng the summer 
Somp have bought h5uses. apartments, or land in the 
area for vacation use or for retirement, and a small but 
growing Dutch colonv is developing These people are 
bringing a steads stream of foreign currencv in exchange 
for'senices^mto a region which offers few alternatives 
for emplovment 

• "Most resorts owe their developpient to government 
activit) and investment and the tounst industrv is lo a 
great extent nationalized For example, the French gov- 
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crnineni is involv^n the development of six Tcsorts m 
Languedoc lo house iv^o million <ounsis (Laver)- 1974, 
• p. IW) Only a fcN* mdividuals, such as Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild, who is aiding the development of a resort 
atCaesar^a in Israel, and the Aga Kharft wKo is backing 
a resort in Sardinia, can afford the ncccssar) in- 
vestments (Simpson 1968, p 240, footnote 18). In the 
developing countnes. in particular, mvenment in the 
tourist industr\ b\ the government is essential if an>- 
devdopmeni [S to take place at all and in some countries 
the dcvcjopment of tounst facilities sia^jds ver\ high on 
the list of investment pnonties. As Christaller pointed 
out. It IS prwrtselv m the penpherai'r^ions of Europe 
and in the underdeveloped countries iBat tourism has 
most to pffer in terms of economic development (1964, 
pp 95-103) It IS in these regions that the greatest expan- 
sion of the '"sun and fun*' vanetv'of mass tourism 
shoulcJ^be expected in the future 

A recent development of signrficarfce for the future of 
tourism in the Mediterranean and bcvond is the devel- 
opment of organizations such as the "Club Mediterra- 
nec " The concept of this club is based somevvhat on the 
holidav camp as devised b) Butlin in Great Bntain The - 
Buthn hohdav camps, first started at Skegne^ m 1936. 
consist of villages of chalets, \Mth corrfcmunal restaurants 
and amusements, located near the sea The kevnote of 
the hohdav camp, however, is organized entertainment 
and activities., whereas iheClub Meditcrranec. alth&ugh 
using the village format, does not attempt to organize 
i4ic vacations of its members to ilie same degree The 
aim of lis founder, the Belgian Gerard Bliu. is to create 
an atmosphere directlv opposed to that of life in a large- 
urban center Liff ih ihe villages is informal and dcmoc- 
racv IS stressed. an3 sports form' the major occupation 
,of the guests 

The first village \*as started m 1949 on Majorca and at 
the moment there arc over "^5. stretching frpm Tahiti to 
Senegal, includirtg villages m such diverse places as 
Egvpi. Israel. Cuba. Spam.#lorocco. Turkev. Hawaii 
^nd Mexico There ^rc sevcraLw inter sports resorts The 
* Cfub IS ir>ing to attract American tourists bv devclopmg 
bilingual villages where English is spoken along with 
French About nine percent of the Club's one million 
mcTrrbers are North Americans The Club Mcditerrancc 
IS now a public companv, vi,jth Baron Edmond de 
/ Roths^:hild and a companv owned bv Giovanni Agnelli 
of the Fiai xxupoxaiionas major stockholders. 

The village resoru ofihe Club Mcditerranct are open 
to the same criticism' as most other modem resorts 
v^hich hav4 appeared along the coasts of the developing 
countries. \hev are self-contained, isolated islands of 
middle-dasrEuropcan or Amencan urbahites w ^o have 
.little contact with the local people The Club does not 
encourage manbers to leave the premises of the resort 
except on conducted tours (Francke 1976, p. 47) 

Although long hours of sunshine ^6 warmth are th^f. 
basic ingredients for a successful seaside resort, another 
aspect of the ph>sical environment, although independ- 
ent of the climate, cannot be neglected. This is the qualit> 
of the beach Such resoru as Copacabana, Palm Beach. ^ 
Mamaia in Romania, Muizenbcrg m South Afnca, 
and Montego-Bav in Jamaica offer the combination of 



suQshme an*d fine sand) beaches Th^ sandv, dune- 
backed beaches of the Dutch and the Belgian coasts are 
good enough to offset the disadvantages of climate for 
the thousands t)f Germans from the Ruhr industrial 
'region who invade them during the summer. In the 
British Isles the qualit> of the beaches varies from one 
^ort to another ^nd can be an impt^rtant factor in 
attracting families with children, who are Ipoking for a 
Sandv beach where the children can dig and build sand 
cjtstles and which^as a gentle slope in|o a sea without 
dangerous currents. 

The character and slope of the beech creates the nec- 
essarv condition* for surfing, which has increased 
greativ in popularitv recent vears Although suitable 
conditions for ihe sport exjst at locations in California. 
Hawaii, South Africa and other regions, the major area 
of development is invjujstralia^ For example, a twentv- 
five mile stretch of coist south 'of Brisbane has been 
developed as a syrfing and water sports area, known as 
the Goldcoast This regipn, with Surfers^ Paradise as iis 
center, no^^onta/hs ovdr 2,600 hotels and has begun to 
attract fore^ tourists, ^ncladiof Japanese 

The nature of the coastHne mav be important m the 
development of resorts, apafz from the presence or ab- 
sence of good beaches Boatmg and sailing na\e plaved 
a major role m the development of some coastal resorts 
^nd tf>e existence of a sheltered bav or channel, the lack 
^ of reefs or rocks, jmd ihe presence of a good harbor, 
natural or otherwise, are favorable for the spon of sail- 
mg The resort of Cowes on the Isle of ^^ ight m south- 
ern E/igiand has the above features and has become a 
major center for international vachtmg Mannas, which 
provide mooring, provisions, repairs, and in some cases 
Qiernight accommodation* and other service for 
vachtsmen. are beginning to appear in increasing num- 
bers along the coasts of manv countnes Although sun- 
shine and Aarmth make sailing more pleasant, warm 
temperatures are n6t as important fdf sailing as for 
swiniming and mao) of the northern countries offer 
good condmons for the sport 

FoIIuuon 

A major problem which mav have a limiting effect on 
the development of seaside resorts m the f^ure is that of 
pollution, both of beaches and of the ad"ceni waters 
Beach users are major pollutcrs^- Their Inter is not onlv 
unsightiv but creates hazards such as broken glass and 
tin cans which can cause injurv to the feet of bathecs 
More serious, because lesseasv to control and to remove. 
IS the pollution caused bv oil spills from passing ships, 
either in the form of deliberate release of o;l or b^use 
' of an accident Several serious oil spills ^long the coasts 
of the United States and the Bntish Isles have received 
considerable pubhcitv in r^eni years Although the 
damage to sea birds and other fauna^as been stressed, 
the threat to a resort beach from even a small spill can 
be senous 

The dumping of mdustrtal waste, sewage, and garbage 
into the sea close to resort beaches can make swimming 
not onl> unpleasant but also dangerous to health bV 
increasing the possibility of infectious diseases It also 
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. limits the possjbihl) of safe recreational fishing in inany 
coastal areas because of the danger of eating the pol- 
luted fish. ' ; ^ 

^Sq^e tounst couritries are already seriously affected 
b> pollution. Almost two-thirds of the beaches of Italy 
have been polluted ^ some degree by sewage and gar- 
bage Sojne -Eastern Mediterranean counlncs, such as 
Israel and Lebanon, also report that pollution is becom- 
ing a ^ajdr problem facing the futu/t development of 
their tQurist industry. So far Greek. Y ugo s lav - ^nd 
Turkish resorts have not yet encountered senous pollu- 
tion, but they will have to exercise extreme caution to 
prevent the present situation from deteriorating. Pollu- 
tion is also aff^ting infand waters. For example m 
SwiizcrlaRd rib swinvming is permitted on Lake Lugano, 
and some beaches have been closed on ihl shores of 
Lake Geneva. - ' 

Apart from environmental pollution, the seaside re- 
sort ma> suffer from what is often referred to as "visual 
pollution ** Mapv of the nineteenth century reports were 
built with laste and style and some modern resorts, such 
as the villages of the Club' Mcditerranec. make an at- 
tempt to blend wuh tfie local architectural styles and 
physical enviro6rperrt Ho^^evcr. many resorts are char- 
acteriied by poorl> designed and shoddil) built hotels. ' 
restaurants, other recreational buildings, gansh adver- 
tisements and signs, and a :general lack of comrol of 
archiicciural stvie Some Mediterranean coastal resorts 
consist of rows of apartments constructed en masse with 
cheap and rapid Construction techniques In sonr>e cases 
overcrowding has-resultcd m a second row of apartment 
blocks from which it is impossible to obtain a view of 
the sea There is a samene^ to man> of these reports 
*hich makes it difficult at times.to know in which coun- 
try one might be 

\%ioter Resorts ^ 

e 

Although warm sUmmer temperatures mav be the 
^major component of cHmate affecting the location of 
tourist development.- coW winter tcmp^eratures are also 
importani. Although the majoritv of people emploved in 
a modern industrial societv tai^e their vacations during 
the summer there are more a«(jL more who find it pos- 
sible to take some time off from their w<yrk in the winter 
Some summer resorts keep hotels and facilities open 
a clientele seeking relief from northern winters and who 
benefit from cheapen off-season rates both m accom- 
modations andwtransportation This is especially iruc of 
ihe more southerlv resorts in North Africa. Madura, 
and the Canary Islands It was. in fact, the warm winters 
of the French Riviera which led to its early development ^ 
*«s a tourist regioj^ However, cold winter temperatures 
are more significant than warm ones m the development 
and location of modern winter tourism and the growth 
m popularity of wmter sports is on^ of the most 
noteworthy developments of the tounst industry of the 
last few decades 

Of all the modem winter sports activities, skiing is by 
far the most popular Skiing as a form of wi^er trans- 
portation has an ancient history, but as a sport it is of 
relatively recent vintage Skating is an older sport, being 



popular in northern ^urope,«fespeaally in Holland, in 
the seventeenth centiity. The lack of-long periods of 
freezing temperatures ^resuUs in a rather lim'itcd skating . 
season in England or Holland, but no major skating 
resorts were ever* dev^eloped in countries with a more 
suitable climate. This was partly because of the relative 

^ unpopulant) of skating a§ a modern sport and partly 
because of the development of the artificial indoor ice 
nnk. which. made skating a sport independent of clb 
mate Skiing requires quite different physical conditions 

» ^rom skating First of all, it is an outdoor sport and 
second, it requires a good snow cover and a mountain^ 
ous or. at lelst, hilly terrain. Tfie last item is not so 
necessary for crossH:ountr> skiing as practiced in the 
NowJic countries,- a tvpe of skiing which is becoming 
rapidl) moropopular in the Alpine countnes and North 
America ^However, few skiing resorts have bcerrdevel- 
oped in areas whicfj^do not have a hill in r^e vicinit). 
Modern skiing as a mass sport developed i| the Alps 
and Alpme-tvpe downhill skiing still form^he model 
fonhe sport in most parts of the world. • 

TTie use of mountain regions as areas for recreation 
and tourism is of relaiivelv recent ongm. It was only in 
the eighteenth centurv that Europeans began to perccLve 
mountams as anvthing but regions of danger and hor- 
ror Mountain climbing in the Alps began in the late 
eighteenth century and skiing was introduced from Nor^ 
wa\ bv the English to the Swjss Alps in the ISW^'The 
development of the ski lift m the 1930's led not only^to 
the rapid development of skimg for sport, j?ut opened up 
the Alps to all forms of tourism Bv giving access to 
higher slopes and glaciers it has enabled resorts such as 
Chamonix and Zermatt to develop a summer skiing 
season . V_ 

Because of differences in climate and terrain bctweerv ^ 
the different mountain regions of Europe, conditions (qT 
developing wmter sports var> considerablv from region 
to regipn The lack of sufficient snow for long periods 
makes much of the southern Alps unsuitable for skiing, 
although a few resorts have recently been developed in 
this region Even in the northern Alps weather and snow 
conditions can be quite variable depending on the time 
of the \ear and the altitude For this reason some resorts 
can offer guaranteed good conditions for sknng from 
■ Christmas until Easter, whereas others have a more re- 

^ stricted season In the Norwegian mountains, on the 
other hand, snow conditions are more uniform from 
plAe to place throughput the winter, but the shoft day- 
light hours of the winter montiP along with the .cold 
temperatures reduce the popularitv of Norwegian re-, 
, sorts with the foreign tourist until the spring (Hellecr • 

^ 1969. pp 60-61) Scotland has seen some commercial 
development of its winter sports facilities m recent vears, 
bu| suffers from the variable weather associated wijj>^ 
west-coast marine climate, with a resultant uncertainty^^ 
about snow and weather conditions at any given time in 
the winter (Perry 1971. pp 197-201) In' fact c©fti- 
merciallv organized skiing m Scotland is onlv really 
practical in the snow-fiHed corries and gullies of the 
major mountain ranges, such as the Grampians Scot- 
tish skimg. however, attracts few tourists from outside 
Britain Other mountain regions of Europe have varied 
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conditions for winter sport development. TJ^ie Pyrenees 
have some centers, such as Bagneres de Luchon and 
Bareges on the French side, but in general tj||e Pyrenees 
are not easil> 4ccessible from the main urbanized re- 
gions of Europe, and in the western Pyrenees the snow 
cover IS uncertain (Ritter: 1966, pp. 227-28) In Easlerri 
Europe the best conditions far.skiing arc found in the 
Carpathians, in particular in thfc Tatra mountains be- 
tween Poland and Czechoslovakia. Some resorts in Ro- 
mania and Yugoslavia attract some foreign visitors, but 
very few from the West. ♦ 

North AmerKan skiing has so far attracted few for-- 
eif nets, although the Laurenlian region of Quebec and 
some other Canadian resorts attract.U.S. tourists from 
the East and .Midwest The other continents have seen 
some development of their winter sports potential in 
recent vears, but this is mairHy of^regional or national 
rather than international importance In South America 
I the ski resorts of the Andean region of Chile and Argen- 
' tina have some potential to att^ict tourists from other 
/ Ldlin American countries • • - , 

r . 

Decelopnteni oj ^'inier Sports Resorts and Centers' 

It should be noted that suitable condHions of climate.' 
snow, and terrain are not enough to guarantee the sue* 
cess of a particular location as a winter sports resort 
Much capital must be invested in the form of hotels with 
tentral heating, ski lifts, snow ply>fcs to keep access, 
roads clear, and special care for the ski slopes (Blan- 
chard 1958, p 202) Ai some resorts snow -making ma- 
chines are used to reinforce mactequate snow cover on 
the slopes Of snow may even be brought in from areas 
where it is abundant Besides, the prospect, of good 
skiing IS not enough to attract man> people to a winter 
sports resort, and night clubs, restaurants, and bars are 
j^mporlanl features of most of the larger resorts There 
are. however, two main tvpes of winter sports bases, the 
village, with a self-contained life and transportation svs- 
tem, which can best be thought of as a "resort" and the 
much larger are^ with ski lift stations far apart and 
linked b\ public transpoliation, which has more oMhe 
nature of a 'center." A variant of the latter is the 
''created center." built from -scratch on an empty moun- 
lain side (Heller 1969. p. 49). The "created center" is 
found in- Its most cxXrzmt form m France and Italy, 
where small urban-t>p^ettlments wuh sk>scrapcrs 
• have been developed virtually m the wilderness One of 
the most spcaacular of these is La Plagne in the Taran- 
taisc V allev of SavoiCv wuh skyscraper apartmerti build- 
ings, a shopping center with covered arcades, including 
boutiques with the latest fashions, and a central plaza 
where aM the sk^ runs end In Italy, Sestrierc has been 
developed along the'^$ame lines These "created centers" 
more, compact than some of the other largd centers 
such as Davos and St. Montz, but Uk^ arc typical Latin 
.developments in the sense that they arc an attempt to 
reproduce an urban wa> of life in the w|Jlds In Austria 
and Switzerland the architecture of resorts and centers is 
more traditional and in keeping with the rest of the 
human landscape Austria in paj^fcular encourages the 
natural growth of existing villages -rather than the con-' 



*'struction of new centers. Jn general the large center' 
appeals to the tourist who wishes a sophisticated after- 
ski night life, and the smaller'resort ma\ appeal to the 
ffcrson who desir^ only good skiing 

Some winter sports resorts have been moving from the 
development of hotels as the mam form of lodging for 
tourists to the construction of apartments and con- 
dominiums In the United States complexes of con- 
dominiums have been built near major ski resorts in 
mountain states such as Colorado, but have not proved 
as popular as hoped In some European ski jesorts the 
richer clientele from the big dties ofien own their own 
apartments which thev use themselves or rent to others 

Safetv IS one of the problems inherent in the develop- 
ment of ne^ centers. Apart from the question of pre- 
venting accidents on the slopes* there is the much npore 
serious problem of avalanches Recent major tragedies, 
in the French Alps in particular, where aval^nch^s Ovtr- 
whelmed ski resorts causing destruction of buildings and 
Ipss of life, have drawn attention to the lack of safetv 
plannmg in locating new ski resorts and centers 

Earlier we mentioned'cross-cobntrv skiing, which has 
recent!) become verN pojftlar in North America Al- 
though ski touringand cross-countrv ski racing has been 
extreme!) popular for manv >ears in Scandiarvia, it was 
virtual!) unknown m North Amene^ and Alpine Ey- 
^ rope until ihe earl) 1970's Its mam attpactions are that 
equipment is considerabi) cheaper than for downhill 
skimg. It i^ good exercise in the Tresh ai'r in pleasant 
sflrrouodings. it is not dangerous, and as long as ttiere is 
some snow, w can be carried out on almost ah) t)pe of 
terrain, including flat country It is this last feature that 
makes cross-countr) skiing inaepeiKlent of resorts It 
does not require ski lifts and prepar^ runs and as lopg 
as some accessible country cap be found, the skier to> 
not have to travel far from home Cross-countr) skimg, 
thus, is much more in?portant as a local form of recrea- 
tion than as an attractor of foreign tourists Downhill 
skimg still remains much more significant as a generator 
of international tourist traffic 

Some mention Should be made of snowmobiling. a 
^winter sport which has shown such rapid growth in ' 
North America recently So far this sport has Iwn con- 
fined mainl) to the flat or slightl) hill) regions of the 
northern United Slates and Canada Apart frOm North 
America theonly region where snowmobiling has seen 
„^ some growths principalh as a means of transportation. 
IS northern Scandinavia. It is not a sport which can be 
earned on effectivel) tn mountainous areas, and being 
mechanized, requires censidefable service facilities It 
has become nccessar) to coqtTbl the ys^ of these poten-' 
^lall) dangerous machines and special terrain and trails 
are being developed for^their use Damage to the envi- 
ronment and excessive noise are also problems which 
are diflicult to control Snowmobiling has not )et devel- 
oped into a sport attracting foreign tdurists m any num- 
ber ind It IS doubtful if it will ever challenge skiing as a 
major mternational sport It offers little as a form of 
exercise and requires littlc^ill in retui^i for a large 
financial expenditure on equipment 

Mountain regions do not always rcl) cxclusivel) on 
their winter climate to ittractMM^. Local people in 
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norji adjacent to mountainous, ^reas use the moun- 
tains to escape Lhe summer heat Darjcchng and Simla in 
the Himaiavas >fcere developed as summer resorts for the 
British seeking relief from the summers of the plaihs, 
and the Blue Mountains of Australia and the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskill Mountains of ISew York State con- 
tain resorts servings the populations of the S>dne> and 
Ne\^ York metropolitan areas, -respectively Although 
these rewts >^ere developed mainly to serve a regional 
population, in some cases tbey attraict foreign tourists as 
v^elL 

' The importance of climatic factors tn the location of 
tourism has much to do N^ith the seasonal nature of 
tourism. The summer still remains the peak penod of 
tounst activity and in mdustnal Europe and North 
America June, Jul), and August are the main vaca- 
tion period, This is, of course, not only b^ause the 
summer is the v^armesi period of the >ear, but because 
most persons aregiv-a^ their vacations from \^ork at that 
time In some coujlfnes. such as France, the Scandina- 
vian countries Nev^ Zealand, almost the entire na- 
tior\Xakes its.V'acation during a one-month penod m the 
summer, with a resultant strain on tounst and transpor- 
tation facilities. As noted above, the touriit ^facilities 
>*hich cater to summer tourisrh are often not the ones 
v»h\ch serve the N^inter tourist Thus, manv tourist re- 
sorts have a short but intensive season Winter tourism 
appeals mainlv to the voung and to the sportsman and 
even vMth the great rise of interest m venter sportsjt may 
never hav^ ih^ popularitv of the more vaned activities 
that can be carried on in summer The vMnter season 
does not compete in intensity of tounst activity with the 
summer. 

^That the souther/i hemisphere experiences its seasons 
at the opposite time to those of the^northern hemisphere 
might suggest the f>ossibilit> of rjfug^s from the north- 
ern vMnter seeking the sun south of the equator, but this 
difference in seasons has httlcinfluencc on the pattern of 
world, tourism at * th^ moment (Zachinvavev -^nd 
Fai;kovich. 1972. pp :U-45) 

The Attractions of the Landscape 

Apart from climate. and terrain, there are other as- 
pects of the phvsica! environm^t which are important 
in>^he developipent of tounsna In particular, the land- 
scape or sccnerv of ^ region has much to do vMth its 
attract«)n for the tourist The word "land^pc" is used 
here m the sense of a tract of* country considered as 
<icener\ A seaside resort or a winter sports center adds 
to Its attractions if the countryside around it croites a 
pleasant impression The beauty of the Alps not only 
adds to the popularity of its winter sports resorts, i)ut 
attracts m^ny visitors to these same resorts during the 
summer months, when the excitement of skiir\g is re- 
placed by the quieter pleasures of walking amid spec- 
tacular scenery' The growth of the populanty of the 
Dalmatian coast of Yugoslavia is due not only to the 
sun and the beaches but also to the rugged beauty of the 
coastal mountains Many regions, which offer little in 
the way of good cItVnate or exciting sports, Kave built up 
a tourisy industry virtually on scenery alone Such rc- 
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gions are the Scottish Highlajids, the English Lake Dis- 
tnct, the Norwegian fjo^'ds, Iceland, and, to a lesser 
extent, the Rdcky Mountains, Resorts have ansen in 
some of these regions, which offer litrte else than scenery, 
such as Pitloch'ry in Scotland, Interlaken in -Switzerland 
and Keswick m the Lake Distnct, 

Water plays an important role in forming an attrac- 
tive landscape. The sea, lakes, and nvers not only add^to 
the visual beauiy of a region but also offer the'possi- 
bilrties of swimming, sailing, canoeing, and fishing, 
Hence, the popularity not only of the sea coast and 
-other large bodies of water, such as the Great Lakes, the 
Lake of Geneva or Lake Balaton, but also .of such 
regions as the Finnish lakes, the Scottish lochs, the 
Italian lakes, and the Andean. lake district of Barilochc. 
Forest areas also have considerable attractions for relax- 
ation and spo^ In North Amenca the development of 
state parks and wilderness areas has taken place largely 
in response to deriiand for forest scenery. In the case of 
wilderness areas there is iht added attraction, at least for 
^some people, of isolation and solitude combined with an 
element of "roughing it " For^more information on the 
use and misuse of wilderness areas, sec Wilderness as 
Sacked Space, by Linda FL Graber (1976). 

Apart from the pleasures of viewing the scenery of a 
region in general, there are certain specjfic natural phe- 
nomena which may draw tourists, such as volcanoes, 
waterfalls, caves, and canyons Examples are the Grand 
Canyon in the L\S , Vesuvius in ItaJy, Niagara Falls in 
the L\S and Canada, Mammoth Caves in Kentucky, 
the geysers of Iceland and New Zealand: the Great 
Barrtdr Reef of Australia, or the Plitvice Lakds of north- 
ern Yugoslavia, Some of these phenomena, such as 
Niagara Falls or the Grand Canyon, are impressive 
enough to be a major attraction on their own. but in 
most cases they are visited in the course of a general 
tour This IS ^specialK true if they are located in a region 
which also offers other features of mterest to the tounst 

The particular fauna or flora of a' region sometimes 
draw tourists In Kenya and othe[ countries of southern 
Africa wildlife safaris are rapidly increasing iri^popu- 
lanty . lhe camera being substituted in most cases for the 
gun Game reserves often provide accommodations and 
services for tourists The Arctic and Antarctic r^ions 
attract a small but significant number of tourists to view 
the ic> wastes, the polar bears* or tRt penguins. The 
Ama/on. with its exotic rainforest vegetation and its 
wildlife.^s also seeing an increase m its tounst trade On 
a less exotic level, i^ie tulip fields of Holland or cherry ^ 
blossom time in Japan oj Washington, D C are added 
attractions to the other sights 

Hunting and Fishing 

Apart from the pleasure of viewing animals in their 
natural habitat, there is the added attraction for some 
people of hunting them Although hunting remains bas- 
ically a local sport, there are person? who are willing to. 
pay for the privilege of shooting big game in Africa, 
bear, boar ar\d chamois in the Caucasus, oi* grouse in 
Scotland In particula&the Soviet Union and other East* 
European countries, such as Poland and Hungary, offer 
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hunting vacations to Western loririsls who are wilhng to 
pay the high prices. The attraction is the possibility of 
shooting species of animals \^hich have vanished or arc 
in short supply m Western ccmntnes. For example, the 
Polish government permus a limited hunting of the 
European bisap which at one time was almost extinct 
and IS now increasing in numbers in a forest preserve in 
eastern Poland * ^ 

Fishing attra'cts tourists to both the sea and to inland 
waters. Again, fishing is primarily a local pastime, but 
several countriesShavc developed it as a significant 
branch of tourism In Europe countnes such as Ireland, 
Scotland, and Norwa> attract foreigners to fish their 
salmon and trout nvers'and streams, and manv Ameri- 
cans travel7,to Canada for the pleasure of fishing m 
unspoiled waters and wild natural surroundings. River 
and take fishing is limited primanlv to the northern 
countries where phvsical condiUons are condiiciv^eto the 
breeding of sport fish such as trout and salmon 

Sea fishing as a spoh of international significance is 
located mainl> in the tropics or sub-vropics The deep- 
sea gam^ftsh. such as swordfish and tuna, are found in 
southern waters Attempts to popularize shark fishing m 
northern waters have not proved ver> successful Spear-* 
fishing b) divers equipped with snorkels or breathing- 
apparatus IS also a predommantlv southern ^port, but is 
confined to onshore waters and does noi involve game 
fish 

Although hunting and fishing ma> constitute ver> 
important branches of a countr)'s internal tourism, thev 
have less signifiiiance as attractors of foreign tounsls. 

The phvsical attractions of a particular region mav 
appeal to some persons and not to others Attitudes mav 
varv from individual to mdiv^ual within a particular 
culture. dependm|. Ofr^rcepht>n of an attractive place 
or environment in whictTio spend a vacation. Although 
the sea. and lakes or rivers are usualK perceived as de- 
sirable features for vacation resorts, there are people 
who arc not interested m the presence of water and N\ho 
ma> even find it distasteful. The author has heard the view 
expressed that a seaside resort ts only "half a place" 
because its hinterland is only half that of an mfand 
resort Some persons fi^vjj a mountam landscape^oo 
confining and ma> even experience a t>pe*of claustro- 
phobia in mountain valleys ' ' ' 

The perception of the attracflrene^ crfpfaecs from the 
point of view of tourism has been little sludi|d as a 
phenomenon. The work of Gould and White < 
the subjwi of mental maps suggests the possiblt^^ohf^' 
constfuctTrlg^ mental maps of a country, region or^onti- 
neni which would indicate the most desirable pla(^ for 
a vacatur) as perceived by the population of selected 
places Af^fcgions. In many cases these menial maps 
would differ grpatly from those which indicate pref- 
erences for areas for living and working However, men- 
tal maps haVe generally been constructed on the basis of 
a single countr>. whereas mental maps for the purposes 
of international tourism woirfd- involve the perception pf 
foreign areas 9^6 placed*. Gould and White touch on the 
Iheme of gptception of residential desirability m Eur<^pe 
frrfm the poirnt of view^of Swedes^ West Germans and 
Italians (1974, pp I8N86J. 
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Although attitudes may vary from individual to indi- 
vidual wuhin a particular $:ulture, there are st+lhclearly 
identifiable attitudes towards the natural environment 
which differ from culture .to culture (Lowenthal. 1962- 
63. pp. 19-23). The seaside has a particular attraction for 
the Bntish. partly because of their long association w ith 
the sea and partly because of its relative accessibility. 
The forAls are particularly popular with the Swedes and 
Finns, wtIo value the isolation of a forest cottage during 
the sumn^pr months The love.of northern nature^mong 
the Scandinavians Vs. liowever, balanced bv a love of the 
southern sun, ^hich sends them m large numbers to the 
south of Europe, if possible during the long, dark north- 
ern winter The Italians and some.other peoples of Latin 
culture have neither a particular admiration * for un- 
tamed nature nor a desire for isolation, and {)refer more 
sophisticated pleasures Hence the urbanizwi nature of 
most' Italian winter sports centers and the necessity of 
good restaurants and'cafes in reso/is catering to'ltalian 
tourists Tounsts from Moslem countries also have a 
perception of recreational attractions which are charac- 
tensticallv different from those of the mhabitants of 
other Culture regions CRitter. 1974} In spite of these 
differences m national attitudes, the modvn tourist in- 
dustrv has b> advertising created a mass demand for sun 
or snow which embraces the nauonals of most countries 
of the industrialized West * 

Spas aod Health Resorts 

One component of the ph\sic^l environ'meat which 
was once a major attractor'of tourists, but which has a 
more limited significance, is mineralized water, found in 
springs or*tapped'by wells By the seventeenth centurv 
people developed a widespread conviction of the medi- 
'^'^nSil value of various varieties of mineral waters, either 
fordrinkmj: or for bathing and began to visit such spas, 
the general name given to places where these waters oc- 
curred ^s the name suggests. Spa in Befgium was one of 
the earliest" of these medicinal watering-placed, but the 
spa sa>fc much earl> development in England Bath and 
Tunbridge Wells became the most fashionable .Thr 
clientele of the spas can be Numbered among the earliest 
tourists m Europe (Robinson' 1972, p. 383) On the 
continent certain spas became world-famous and at- 
^ Tracted a rich and fashionable clientele from abroad, 
especial l>^dunng the latter half of the ninetctnth cen- 
tur>. In general, spas also offered their clientele parks 
gardens^ concerts, theatncal performances, and 
other recreation, the quality of wliich helped to dcter- 
mmca spa's popularit). English and Amencan spis in 
' particular were more social than therapeutic (Low* 

• enthaL 1^2, p 127) 

With the development of modern methods of medical 
^ -treatraentand lack of faith in the curative powers of 
' mineral waters, the spas have cxased to attract the clien- 
tele of the past. This is particalarly true in Great Britain 
^ and the United States, whereas in Centra) ai^d Eastern 
Europe some spas stiH retain considerable popularity 

* For example, the Czech^spa of Karlov) Varv (Karlsbad) 
still attracts a large numbcj of tourists, not only from 
the Soviet bjyc countries, Wt also from West Germany 

• ♦ 



he Germans in particular retain a strortfe beJief in the 
^curative po>^err of nuneral spnngs and Karfovy Vary 
offers a cheaper vacation than does a Germap spa. 
Piestanv \n Slovakia treats rheumatic compraints with 
, mud-baths and, strangtfy enough, has a fargc clientele, 
from the Arab countries. The necessity of visiting spas 
to dnnk the water is offset to a ^rcat extent by the 
practice of bottling the waters and selhng them cheaply 
to wide public. 

. ' ^^Qng with the spa can be classed the sanatorium, 
which, although scarcely a tourist attraction, never- 
theless uses a ''healthy'' climate to attract persons suf- 
fering from pertain diseases, especially those of rtic 
luBgs Xhe Alpine region, and Switzerland in particular, 
contains a large number of sanatoria specializing in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. These sanatoria* acftievcd 
their greatest populantv among foreigners during the 
inter-waV period, before the devetoprfent of antibiotics 
In recent v^rs \he necessitv of sanatorium treatment 
has greativ dim4mshed, although some sanatoria are 
used as convalescent homes or as health resorts f^r 
children The sanatorium^has oeased to be a major at- 
tra^g^of foreign visitors 

L rban Cultural and Tiistorical Attractioiis 

Ii is irr^ssible to estimable with any accuracy the 
number of tourists who move from one country taan- 
(iiher m re^nse to the attractions of the phyacal envi- 
rcSnmcnt alone ThVe arc few countries which do not 
hSvc some man-made attractions to offer the visitor, and 
la an) decision to visit another country cultural factors 
have a ccrlifin influence. This inftuencc may be the major 
one^as in the cas?e of a person w ho visits a crt^ to aitend 
the theater or visit the art galleries, ot marginaK.asln the 
case of the visitor to a Spanish beach resort ^ho attends 
a bullfight In the case of a large number of tourists w ho 
simpiv want a couple of weeks on the beach in^ tht sun, 
the choKX of country is probably dictated by the cheap- 
est package deal which they can get from a -tourist 
agency. As already noted, the isolation of many resorts 
from the surrounding region and its population makes it 
immaterial to many tpurists >^hich cogntiA they arc 
visiting. However, ^en the most isolated and sclf-pcm- 
-Uwed resort ^i*ua4ly arranges sow cuilural attractions 
for rhe tourist For example, the resort of Mamaia on 
the Blaclj^Sea coast of Romania provides spt^ial plane 
and bus trips for its visitors to such places as Bucharest, 
the Danube DeUa,-and the monasterjes of northern 
Moldavia * *' 

Lrban Tounsm 

Apart from the. large numbers of tounsls who travel 
abroad to find a natural eoviroAmcnt which they do not 
have at hojne, there arc many who visit other countries 
primarily: b«:au^ of thfir cultural attractions. Many of 
the^ tourists find v^hat th^ Arc seeking m urb^n centers 
rather Ihan in the countryside. These people form the 
basis of the important urban lounsl industry. 

b is difficult to.itemize all the factors which attract 
people lo certain dtics. Apart from the buildings. 
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churches", art galleries, museums, theaters, restaurants, 
and shops which ipdividually or collectively^interest and 
attract tourists, many cities have an individual character 
and atmosphere which transcend the mere spm of their 
r buildings and other physical attractions. An obvious 
example »s Pans ft is doubtful if the average tourist 
visits the city with the specific yitention of seeing (he 
Eiffel Tower or visiting the LbuVre or the Fofies Bcrgeri. 
He does so because he wishes to experience the atcno- 
spherc and spirit of the legendary city„^boui which he 
has heard so much m song and story The same is true to 
a certain degree of othet world cities, such as London^ 
Rome; Venice, New York, or Amsterdam. This atmo- 
sphere IS difficult to define, being a combination of 
"^^vi^ual impressions based on pleasant or characteristic 
.^architecture, attractively laid-out streets or picturesque 
canals,- along^ with restaurants and cafes serving good 
food and drink and also the life-styleW the inhabitants. 
The organizations and agencies responsible for propa- 
gating urban tounsm krw^ the charactehstics of these 
plaCes.well and theTr adveitisjng stresses the atmosphere 
and the character of the city they wrsh to sell to the 
tourist. 

From jhe viewpoint of tourftm, cities can be diviWd 
mto two rftajor groups old and modern. Old cities, sUch 
as Rome; Athens, Venice, df Jerusalem attract thetour- 
fst mainly wifK then- ancient rums, castlesr classical ar- 
chitecture, palaces, museums, and art galleries, whereas 
modern cities, sucH as Nev»^ York. Chicago, West Berhn, 
or DDsseldorf, offer modern architecture, thea'ters, de- 
partment stores, boutiques, luxury hotels, restaurants, 
and night clubs Of course* many old cities combinethe 
attractions of ofd and new, such as Pans, Rome, Lon- 
don, or Amsteream. These aties ^re the main centers of 

•.mass urban tourism. Many tourists not only visit these 
cities while on tour, but may regard a stay in one of 

^ them as their mam tourist goal Vlany visitors to Prance* 
or Great Britain set little of these countries outside Pans 
*' or London, iilthoojgh tlje increased mobility 6f the mod- 
ern totirist has resulted in shorter stays in more plabes m 
a given country. 

Apart from the world cities of major mter^t to tbur- 
ists. there are many smaller cities of historical or cultural 
interest, which are generally visited as part of a wider 
K»ur pf a countrv or region Such are Yorlf, SjratfoVd- 
4 on- Avon, and Oxford ia En^^nd. Edinburgh m Scot- 
land. Bruges and Ghent in Bejgium. Hlorence and Pisa 
in Italy. Granada in ^am, and H^^elberg^n Germany, 
to name only a few In some caste these towns are 
known for a particular feature of attraction, such as the 
Leaning Tower in' Pisa, the Alhambra in Granada, or 

' .'the Castle and Holyrood Palace in Edinburgh 
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V Youih Tounsm 

An aspect of westerh urban tourism of recent o..e,..^^ 
the soH:alled "yoi^fh" tounsm. Although numbers of 
young people with packs, bun(flcs, or suHcascscan be 
found hitchhiking along moit of the main highways of 
Europe, their goal is generally the city Ques such as 
Pans. London. Copenhagen, and» above all, Amsterdam 
• became (he ralNing-points for young people from many 



countries, including the United States, during 
I960's. They formed the clientele for cheap hotels and 
hpstels and in the summer slept in the parks and Streets. 

♦ local police pcrnHtting. In Amsterdam the Vondelpark 
was virtually turneck^M a dormitory fo^^ the young 
(ouHsts in the summer months. Some Countrii^s at- 
tempted to restrict this "youthV tourism asii broughl in 
little money and created problert^rs. such as dPfig use and - 
theft. In the case of Amsterdam, ho\^ever, m'an> con- 
ventional tourists came considerable dislancesJ^to be 
shocked by the ''hippies/' who in themselves had be- 
come a tourist attraction 

This lypc of youlh tourism has changed considerably 
In the I970Y The hippies have been' replaced lar||ly by 
a more conventional t)j>e of young traveller v^ho is tes 
wilRng to sleep under a tree m a park, but whonever- 
♦heless is looking for cheap lodgings and restaurants and 
IS willing to hitchhike The travel agencies and trans- 
portation companies are aware of this cnarket and have 
offered cheap ai^^ fares, special pnccs for passes orf the ^ 
European railroads, and other attractions. Special ^ 
guidebooks on ^ver^l countries have been written for ' 
^voung tourists with information on inexpensive e^ing- 
pJac^, night'life. ho^ to meet the opposite sex, and 
other useful hints 

A sub-categorv of cities wnh tourist attractions' ar^P" 
the cities of the iion-W'estem world, with their exotic 
architecture, food and customs Thesp ar? the Moslem 
cities of the Middle Ea^t and' Africa,- such^s Tangier, 
Marrakesh. Turns, or Istanbul, cities of the Far East, 
such as Tokyo. Hong Kong, or Bangkok, and cities' of 
Latin America, such as Rio de ^neifp, Bogota, or Mex- 
ico City These cities mav combineTrSpecls of ancient 
^nd modern, but it is the exotic elements of these places 
that attract ^ost Western tourists. 

Some urban areas offer what are best described as 
"economic" attractions. These include spch features as 

, ports and harbors, airports and^;rade fairs, as well as 
interesting industries, such as automobile factories, salt 
mines, and breweries (Chrlslaller 1955, p. 3) In many 
port alies groups can take organized toiirs of the harbor 
b> bdJH and visits to large airports to watch the glanes 
lake off and land are a popular form of family recreation 
witT) man> cit> people. These "economic" attractipns 
are of little significance in international tourism, except 
for the trade ftirs, sMch as the Leip^iger Messe. whicb 
^ provides about the ^<)nly*~ reason for foreigners to visit 

-^that city. _A few Toreign tourists visit' such places as. 

^ieliczlta salt mines near Cracow m Poland.^r thf 
Chartreuse distilleries in France, but mosi.of these visits - 
are only incidents on a tour with other major objectives. 

Religious Filgnmages ' 

Somc,urban centers have an ancient history as sites of 
objects of r<Jigious veneration and thus have become the 
object of pilgrimages. Classic exampjes for the Chnstian 
world arc the tombs of the%postles at Rome, the relics 
of the Three Kings at Cologne, Germany, the tomb of 
St. James at Santiago de Compostdain-Spain, the tomb 
of St. Thomas in Canterbury, England, the house Of the 
Virgin at Xoreto in Italy, and the highest goal of all 



medievdlv^hristi^s, the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
Of the^e, ©nly Rome and the Holy Land still attract 
pilgrims from abroad in any ntimbcrs. Ofmuch greater 
sign i^a nee in terms of hlpdern religious tourism are the 
shrines^ more recent origin, sifch as. Fatima in Por- 
tugal,and.Lourdes in France, The latter shnne is the 
supreme example of an object of religiotis veneration 
formijig the basis of a major tourist industry. Special 
trains bring the sick and the faithful frbm'all oyer Eu- 
rope and their needs are catered to by many' hotels, 
boarding houses, hospitals and nursing homes, resLau- 
rants, and shops selling religious souvenirs. Numerous 
Amencans visit Lourdes and Fatima-on organized trips. 

The .Moslem world has several places of religious 
pilgrimage, sucti as the mosque in Kawoutin in Tunisia 
and the^ Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, but these are 
overshadowed b> the great pilgrimage of hajj to Mecca. 
Large numbers of pilgrims still ^sit Mecca annually, 
coming not onlv from the M'iddle East and North Africa 
bu; front^'PakistAH^^^a/igladcsh, Malaysia, and Indonesia, 
The pilgHms tra\el'in ships; often highly ovei;crowded, 
to the Red %a port oHidda, which is connected by rail 
wuh Mecca, or b> charier plane directl) to Mecca, For 
tfie average pilgrim, accommodations in Mecca are 
primitive, <;onsistmg uyially of a tent m a large camp, 
although in recent >eaRthe Sa^di Arabian government 
has improved accommodations and services in the cuv. 
The places^f pilgrimage of other religions, such as 
Banaras for the Hindus, or the Buddha's footprint in 
Ctvlon for the Buddhists, have httle significance as cen- 
ters fo\ international tourjsm 



Rural Historicat and Cultural Attracti 



Apart f^om buildings of historical interest in urban 
.areas, either because of their arohitecture or their con- 
nection with historical characters or evenxs, there are 
many places m the cpuntrv \Mtn historical associations 
Chief atnon^ these are castles, palaces, abbeys, mo/i- 
astenes, ajid cpuntry houses, either of architectural in- 
terej^or associated with a particular person, family or 
period. Ex^n^ples are the Frenclj chateaux of the Loijce 
Vallty. MaTmaison near Pans, with^ts relics of Napo- 
leon, the castle of Chillon in Switzerland, immortalized 
b> B>ron, and th.e many palaces and country houses 
open to the pubhc in the British Isles In order to add to 
the attractions of country housef with no par^ular 
historical^gnificance and to pay for the expenses of 
their upkeep, many of their owners have devised added 
enfPrtainments for the visitors. The Marquis of Bcaulieu 
has opened a zoo and a museum of old cars on his estate 
in Hampshire. U, K.. while dther .country houses offer 
medieval style dinners or tea with ihe duke. 

Apart from buildings and estates "there are other 
places of histoncal importance in the countryside. Bat- 
tl^elds, such as Waterloo (Belgium), Verdun and the 
Somme (France), anjl Gettysburg (U.S.), and the mili- 
tary cemeteries associated with them are of interest to 
mmiy. tourists. espKCcially those #fth family connections 
in the case of more recent battles. The sites of concentra- 
tion camps from WoHd War II still receive many vis- 
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ilors Oswi^im (Auschwitz) near Cracow is still of ma- 
jor intcresi to lounsis visiting Poland. 

In the developing countries the major historical tour- 
Mst attractions are mainly the rDins of ancient civ- 
ihzations, such as the Pyramids and Sphinx of Egypt, 
Angkor Wat in Cambodia, Borobodur in Java, Machu 
Piccbu in Peru, or P^lm>ra in Syria, A lack of knov^- 
ledge of the more receik histories of the countries of Asia 
and Africa limits the inltrest of the American or Euro- 
pean tourist in iTiore modern monuments and relics. 

Just as a beautiful natural landscape .may please the 
tourist, so ma> a cultural one. Pari of the attr^ctiofi of 
the Alps lies in the contrast between wild nature and the 
cozy, comfortable villages of the inhabitants. TTie highly 
artificial, ^ell-orgaTiized landscapes of the polderlands 
of the Netherlands^or th^ricc-lands of the Far East have 
a charm of their own, w hile many picturesque villages in 
the British Isles, such as those of the Cbtswolds or 
Devon, are in themselves (^ft^rs of tourism. 



"Ethnic" Tourism 



Some rural areas Qffer wPiat might be described as 
•"ethnic" attractions, such as a colorful folk-life, naiiv« 
costumes, house-ivpes, customs, regional foods ^nd 
drink, ficsias. and \Mn^ festivals. In Europe man> foll^ 
costumes and customs are maintained specially for the 
tourist, and folklore events, such as dance or song 
festivals, are purposely organized tcr attract visitors, al- 
though in some cases ilie local people are genuinely - 
interested m their own folklore. Much^ of this rural 
* culture has been transferred to the cit> and many East 
European countries in particular maintain dance 
groups, choirs, and foJk orchestras in the major aties to , 
entertain the foreign tourists In Asia, Afnca. and Latin 
America. >v here an active folk-life still exists in the rural 
areas of man> rountnes; this anificial stimulus is not so 
yiecessary .In North America about the only areas ^Mth 
Xj^Menutne ethnic attractions are the Southv^est. with its 
» ^Indian and Mexican population, and French Canada. 
Other ethnic attractions, sych as offered fey German, 
Dutch, or S*isS communities in the Northeast and Mid- 
^jgf may be artificial and^ome are not even authentic 

Another tvpe of ethnic'' tounsm consists df the re- 
turn of people to the coufrtr> of their origin. Much of 
the floN^ of American louri^ to Ireland is made uf) of 
Immigrants and other persons Of Trish origin paving a 
postalgic visit to the old country Immigrarn societies 
organize charter flights for their members to'a number 
of couhines, including the countries of Eastern Europe. 
In recent >ears even' the Soviet Union has organized 
tours of the Ukraine and the Baltic States designed to 
atfri^ person! originally from these regions or with 
family connections there. 

Sporting Events 

Major sporting events such as the Olympic Games ofj 
to a lesser degree, the Wimbledon tennis championships 
.or interffaiional soccer itiajches, attract visitors who. 
'may also spend some extra tvne in the country for 
sightseeing However, 'the pxoximily of the site crf^the 



event to major regions of tourist origin will influence the 
number^of visitors. For example, the Winter Olympics 
at Sapporo m northern Japiko were^too distant to attract 
a tar^e number of European tourists 



. Artificially Created Attractions 

/ Some mention should be made of the artificially 
created attractions of such institutions as Disneyland in 
California and Disne> World in Flonda. These amuse- 
ment centers, which have proved to be pniw: attractions 
iox forejgn visitors to the United Statq^, influding heads 
of state, are an Elaboration oh the traditional urban 
amusement park, such as the old Vauxhall Gardens in 
London or Tivoli m Copenhagen, >Mth a suggestion of 
the open-air museum, such as Skansen in Stockbojm or 
Grecrtfield Village in Detroit. The Di"sne>' creations arc, 
ho|^ever,«highl> artificial in that all their lofiJooc and 
outdpor exhibits and amusements rely little on the phys- 
ical and cultural features of -the areas where they have 
been developed, except that the sites, have been located 
m areas \vrth a good climate all the >ear round. Dis- 
neyland and Its counterparts, including som^ of the 
"Western" to\vns inhabited b> *'CON^boys'' which one 
finds scattered throughout the Midwest and West of the 
United States, ire a ncN^ development m the toanst ^ 
field, in that thev can create a majpr lounst attraction in 
an area v^hich has virtuall) no physical or cyliural fea- 
tures of note 

A less desirable, but nevertheless important aspect bf 
tounsm must not be overlooked This is the number of 
establishments often found in frontier areas devotwi to 
gambling, drinking, prostitution or the sale of goods or 
service^ unobtainable or more expensive m the neigh- 
bormg country. In North America ihfs situation not 
on I V exists bet^^ecn the United Stales" on one hand and 
Canada and Mexico on the other, but betN^een the states 
themselves Examples are the gambling casinos of Reno 
and Las Vegas, Nevada, the bars aylong the state l^nes 
which attraa minors from brie state v^ho are of legal 
drinking age in the next siat^. and'the supermarkets of 
northern Illmois N^hich sell margarine to Wisconsin 
housewives who cannot buy ii legail) in their own st^te. 

On the international level the red-light districts of 
such tON^ns as Tijuana, Ciudad Juarez, Nuevo Laredo, 
and others just over the ^Mexican border are said to 
bring in an annual revenue of S9Q0 fnillion, or 60 percent 
of Mexico's tourist revenue, and attract some 90 million 
Americans (Young 1973, p 122). TRcsc ^gur%s arc 
probabi) exaggerated as it musVbe difficult to distin- 
guish this type of tourist from the many other Anjeri- 
cans who cross the border for more innocent pleasures 
Besides, statistics for visitors to Mexico by car are not 
accurate The phenomenon of "frontier prostitution" 
.exists also along thetBelgian side of the Belgian-Dutch 
border, where a number of red-tight cafes cater to the* 
Dutch from "the towns of the southern N'cthfrla'nds. A 
strange twist to this siUiation is the exi^teftScof the large 
number of sc\rshops and pornographic bookstores 
wh|ch have beemppened in towns on the Dutch side of 
ibc border to cater to Belgian. tourists. TIjis type of. 
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jlourist Vaffk is generally the rcsJli of differences in 
national or iocai iaw$ or sometimes in national attitudes 
and customs. " 

Crossing a national frontier to get cheaper drink or 
food or to' be free of legal restrictions on drinking hours 
4 is an important factor wi a limited number of cases. One 
example in North America is the small detached frag- 
ment of the state of Washington known » Point Rob- 
erts, which is located ^t the end of a small peninsula 
south of Vancouver in British Columbia. This two-mile 
long. t4ircc-mile wide strip of- U.S. temtor> has some 
200 inhabitants, but over one and a half million Cana- 
dians a year visit it The re^on is that dancin| is not # 
permitted in bars in British Columbia and they are 
closed Qp Sundavs A couple of the largest bars in the 
United States are located in Point Roberts, offering 
dancing cvcr> night -to well-4nown bands. On a larger 
scale, this type of , tourism exfsts between Engftnd and 
some of the French and Belgian channel ports, such as 
Cafais. Boujognc. and Ostend. where tourists from Do- 
ver and other southern English aowns on cheap da> or 
other short-period trips can dnnkjnexpensive drinks all 
dav and night, generally starting on the boat, where *^ 
drinks are free of the high British taxes on liquor, wme. 
and beer. This tvpe of **^lcoholic tourism" has ver> 
questionable value It generally attracts the worst t>pe 
of tourist and often results in drunkenness, disturbance 
of the peace, and cv^ violemx or vandalism.^and alien- 
ates the local inhabitants, whose opinion of a particular 
nation ma> be formed from the tourists which thc> 
encounter _ 

A more innocuous form of border tourist is the shop- 
per who wishes to take advantage of cheaper prices an a 
foreign countr> An example is Calexico. CaJifornia. 
which attracts shoppers from Mexicali m Mexico In 
1974 the stores of the town, wijich has a population of 
i 3.000, had toul receipts of S54 million Everv' da> some 
50.000 Mexicans cross the border to bu> eggs, mcatc and 
groceries because of«*eir better qualitv and lower price. 
Mexican peddlers fro^ the rural areas come b> tram 
and bus to Mexicali. cross^he border to shop for goods 
which they later sell back in their local villages. On a. 
broader front, the samet phenomenon can be seen in ' 
borde^ areas in Europe for example. Trieste m Italy 
attracts shoppers from Yugoslavia New tariff agree- ' 
ments between West European countries fcave limited 
this type of tourism in recent years 




Other Factors of Attrtdioo or RepiilskMi 

Apart from the major physical and cultural factors 
which attract tourists to a partic^rfar country or region 
there are a few minor, but nevertheless important, qpes 
which should be mentioned. One of these is the eco* 
nomic level'of development of the countr>' to be visited 
Low prices compared wiih those of thecountr> ofongin 
^r wiifi those of competing tourist countries may be a 
strong attraction for tourists. For example..the ver> low 
level of the Argentinian peso com pved with thcU.^. 
dollar during 1975 and 1976 has attracted a large num- 
ber of lounsis from surrounding Latm American coun- * 
tries who enjo> a cheap vacation and return laden wuh 
goo^ bought in .Argentina In Europe, many people 
choose .Aus,tna for a winter vacation because of the * 
relativelv low level of prices compared with West Ger- • 
manv and Swiuorland. The lower prices of tlie East 
Europ>ean countri^ als(^artiall>- account for their in- 
creasing popularitv with Vest European and American' 
tourists The drop m the value of the British pound has 
made Britain an attractive country for foreign visitors^ 

However, a low level of prices ma> reflect a low 
standard of living, and this in turn ma> be assoaated m 
manv people's minds wuh poor food, unsafe drinking 
water, a lack of hvgiene in restauranis. or« dirtv bed 
lirren. It must be admitted that in some cases this assoa- 
ation IS true, and man) a person's vacation has been 
ruined, bv mtesimal disorder! or ^cn scnous illness The 
fact thai manv of thef developing countries which arc 
trving to attract tourists 3te loca^ied m the tropics means 
that disease can be a scricfus hazar^t and many tourists f 
are not keen to visit a countrv for which innoculations 
agaiVist various diseases are necessarv This problem has 
been psrtiallv overcome m some areas b> the developing 
s^-coniained resorts* wherelhe devekjj^er can exerasc 
sor^ controLover hygiene, food pref»ration^ and laun- 
dr<" . 

The general standard of tourist services is also impor- . 
tant If hotels are badly^^built faucets do not work, hot 
water is not available. 'roads are bad. and gasoline sta- 
tions few. the news, spreads ^y word of mouth or 
through travel articles m newspaper's Potential visitors 
ma> decide that the physical attractions of the place may 
not be sufficient tp outweigh th^ other factors In other 
words, factors of repulsion may^ as important in some 
cases as factors of attraction m explaining tounsi flows. 
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VL GEOGRAPHY OF INTERNATIONAL TOURISM AS AN 

APPLIED FIELD 



intcmati^al tounsm is a developing, economic Activ- 
ity which ol%rs ^uch scope for practica! researda work 
an() other contributionrby geographers. The polCDtial 
scope of thts re^rch is virtually unhmited and ranges 
from the study and planntng of the location of individ- 
ual tourist f^lities up to the analysis of international 
tounst flows The geographer can thus join the ranks of 
the »:onomists and others who are contributing at dif- 
ferent levels to the ptannihg and development of all 
aspects oT the tounst industry. 

^ *The geographer can contribute at the business, gov- 
ernment, or academic levels. It is perhaps at the business 
level that the-geographer has played the smallest rote up 
to now. This IS surprising. asi4he geographer has much 
to off?r tourist organizations and travel firms. A major 
task for the business-onented geographer is to assess the 
potentialities of new tourist areas or developments. 
With the geographer's knowledge of the environment 
^pulation characteristics, culture, and ecohomic devel- 
opment of a given country or region, along with the 
g^rapher's'aWfity to synthesize the various factors 
j*hich make a region attractive er^atlractive for tour- 
ist development; the geographer is well equipped to 
h^ndk this t>^ of protxlem. 

Another task suitable for geographers is to analyze 
shi/is in tounst flows and to predict future trends 
Changing factors, 5Uch as rising fuel prices, mflation. 
^ocoftomic recession, and changing exchange ratei rpust 
be considered along with the other geographical and 
economic factors which generate or inhibit tounst flows. 

On ^Jdcal level the geographer can play a useful role * 
in*planning the locatioff of new resoru. hotels, accom- 
modations, and other services, jp^many cases these facil- 
ities hav-^^een poorly located because of a lack of 
under^^^ing of spatial elements such as the environ- 
ment. the proximity to mapr tounst routes, the proxim-, 
ity of other tourist facilities, and others. 
' The work of the geographer m governrfient planning ' 
for international tognsm usually takes place at a differ- 
ent level from that of the geographer' in business. The 
geogr^her in gov*ernment is mVst likely to be working 
m an agency for the stimulation of planning and tounsm 
at a national or regfonal level. If a government sees 
tourism as a desirable industry for development, it may 
invest considerable money in subsidizing tourht faqi- 
ities and in employing a substantial number of planner, 
economisu. and others on r^earch and development. 
The geographer t» most likdy to be employed to assess 
the tounst potential of a country or region, to analyze 
present and to project.future tourist (lows to the coun- 
try.- to plan traTlsport facilities, to assess the environ- ' 



mental impact of tounsm. and to study^the locational 
faaors in the planning of tounst faalities developed by 
the goverjiment * e 

Tbe Trtiang of Geognphers is tlie ReM of 
iBteraatioul Tovisoi 

At the academic level the task of the geographer is to 
tram students in the field of the geography of inter- 
national tounim and associated subjects The following 
courses are^uggested as suitable for a geographer spe- 
cializing in this field: (1) general physical geography. 
w}th special attention to climate. (2) general economic 
geography, with speaal emphasis on transpooatjon and 
regional development, (3) cuhural geography, with spe- ^ 
aal attention to the cultural landscapes of the world, 
both urban an^ural, (4) the geography of world re- 
gions, (5) quantitative methods in human geography, 
with the study of models and computer programs appro- 
priate to the analysis of tounst flows and r^onal devel* 
opment, (6) cartography, and (7) aenaUphojp inter- 
pretation. Apart, from these geography courses, tbe / 
geographer should also uke work in economics. In par- 
pcular. a course on the economics of tourism. If avail- 
able, or the ec^omics of trarftportatiovi v^ould be most 
useful. Besides, some selected courses in the history of 
major world regions, such a^ Europe or Latin Amenca^ 
tbe history of architecture or art. landscape architecture 
or planning would be of value. The study of a major 
world language is also desirable. Some universiues offer 
courses on tourism, usually under tbe aegis of the col- 
lege of business, and it may be possible for a geography 
major to take a minor m tounsm or in busir^ss 

Soorces of Sutistiail iBformadoQ ^ 

One of tbe most encoUra»ng features of the study of 
internsUional tourism is the targe amount of data avail- 
able. Not only do most countries publish annual figures 
of persons entenng and leaving the country, but in many 
* cases also give the country of origin, purpose of the visit 
and the form of transportation used Data are also 
published on the number of nighu spent by tounsts aftd 
the type of accommodation used. Statistics of money 
spent b^ tourists are also generally obtainable, in a few- 
cases information on socto-occupational groups and on 
income gmups of persons taking a vacation is also av^i^ 
able In some counties the above categones of informa- 
tion are published for regional and local units in other 
words, statistics of tounsm are available under the three 



ma|or categories of volume, expenditure, and character- 
istics.jBurkaTl and Medhk 1974. p 74) 

The most important general source 6f statistics for 
international tourism is International Travel Statistics. 
pifMished annualK b> the International Union of Offi* 
cial Tra\el Organizations in Ger>eva, Sv^iizertand .An- 
other useful source of data is Tourism Policy and Inter- 
national Tounsm in OECD Member Countries, published 
annuall> b> the Organisation for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development in Pans This publication gives 
statistical information for most of the West European 
countries. Yugoslavia. Japan, the United States. Can- 
ada, and Australia. 

Apart from statistical >carbooks. there is the Inter- 
national Tourist Quarterly, published in London b> the 
Economist Intelligence Unit This journal noionK pro- 
vides up-to-date statistical information on various as- 
pects of tourism, but presents a series of "National 
Reports"" v^hich cover the tounsm of a given countrv in 
considerable depth. A good exampje is National Repon 
No 23 on Ireland (Economist Intelligence Unit 19''5. 
pp. 23-49) Much of the information contamed in this 
journal can be valuable to the geographer Another 
journal of interest to geograpffPrs is the Zeitschnfi fur 
Frerndenierkehr Reiue^de /"ounime^ published in Bern. 
SvMtzerlan^j, It contains articles, ofter* in English, an 
meihodologv' of tounst research as^^ell as reports on 
tourism in various ceuoines 

Several bibliographies of tounst literature exist The 
most comprehensive is the senes published b> the 
Centre d'Eludes du Tourisme at tht Universitc d"Aix- 
Marseilles A bibhographv of the geographv of lounsm 
has been compiled b> Peter Manot (1968). It contains 
references to man> of the basic v^orks in the field up to 
trtfe mid I9^"s Other regional bibliographies have been 
published, such as Mings" bibliograph) of tounsm in 
Latin Amenca (1974) References to ^cles on tounst 
gcographv can also be found under "Tounsm" iffCur- 
rent Geographical Publications, published b> the Ameri- 
can Ge<^raphical Societv. and in Oeoabsftacts. senes C 
(Economic Geographv ). published six times a >ear m 
Bntam • « 



TectaiS^aes for rke TovrisI Geograpbef 

We have.^lread) discussed the use of models in the 
development of a sp&tial ihwr> of international tour- 
ism Several of these models ma> be adapted to Jhe 
investigation of speafic empincal problems In particu- 
lar thegravit) model has considerable potential for use 
in ij^^tud) of tounst flov^-s at both the national and 
international leveTjCrampon 1966. and Malamud 
1973^ Tounst demand c^J>e pw'edicted successfully bv 
the cdiaputer s>stems s^^ula^ion approdch-as dempn- 
strated b> r^reational geographers (Chttbb 1969) A 
number of studies utilizing a vanet) of models and 
techniques has bdfi earned out in the field of recrea- 
tional geograph). some of «hich are applicable to Re- 
search in international tourism 

A method of studying the landscape from the poirtt of 
VIC* of tourism is described by Peter Manot He dis- 



^usses.^hat he calls the "factors of the potential of the 
landscape" under i)ie headirigs of the morphologv of the 
, terrain, the chmate. the hvdrojogical elements, flora and 
fauna, culti^ral-hisiorical features, accessibilitv and the 
equipment of the region for various forms of lounsm 
(Manot !%9fl. pp 59-62) After having drav^n up an 
mventorv of the above elements* the geographer should 
undertake a tvpological anaKsis of thenl. For example, 
morphological features should be categonzed by the 
dttractiven^ of their elements and forms from the 
point oi viev^ of tounsm and >*alcr bodies by their 

•suitdbilHv for recreational purposes FmaHy. all this 
information should- be plotted on one map and a num- 
ber of regions identified on the basi^ of the constituent 
landscape elements One can then identifv areas v^ith 
'features' suitable for vMnter sports, summer rweatiorr. 
v^ater sports, cultural tounsm. and others and can study 
the interaction links betv^%n them This svnthesis is seen 
as a Valuable and practical approach to a little discuss^i 
problem and the author has applied n in a studv of the 
tourist region of western Slovakia (Manot 19696. pp 
63-^0) 

Geographers sho^ild also be familiar uiih the con- 
struction of questionnJ^^. techniques of sampling, and 
the inierprejation of research surveys In some countnes 
visitors are asked to fill in, questionnaires left m their 
hoiefrooms or rha>,bc interviev^ed Qn arrival or depar- 
ture at an airpon or bof(kV crossing po^JISuch surve>s 
may be designed to illuminate certain aspects of tounst 
movements, ascertain factors of attraction, and other 
information not obtainable from the basic data on bor- 
der crossings and "nights spent in a given country 

The geographer should plav a major role in the design 
and production of tourist maps of various tvpes At 
present man> countnes publish a vaneiv of tourist 
maps, ranging from small-scale highway or railroad 
maps covering the v^hole country to large-scale n\aps of 
tourist>/egions. such as national parks, mountam re- 
gions. ar|d Cities Sp^j^ maps are published for hunters. 
vMnter st>9>c l5 enthjtf ^fasts. climbers, art lovers, and gour- 
mets, that are often pictorial or decorative in nature 
This iS an obvious field for geographers Manv maps arc 
vfcell-produced. clear and informative, but often turn out 

«e less than adequate'for practical use Apart from 
design of maps to be used by tourists, cartographic 
s can be used to develop maps for studvmg tourist 
flovks. locating tourist facilities, planning resorts, and 
studying- the natural environment, as v^cll as for other 
* purposes A knov^ledge of the techniques of aenal photo 
interpretation v^ould also be valuable for the geographer 
involved in resort planning, v^hcw information on local 
landforms. vegetation, tspes of beaches, v^ater bodies, 
terrain suitable for skiing, and human settlement pat- 
terns IS required 

A good example of hovk maps and diagrams can illus- 
trate and clanf) the evolution and planning of tounsm is 
contairied in the v^ork of an Afncan 'geographer on 
tourism in East Africa (Ouma 1970). Ouma has a gen- 
eral map shx>vMng attractions, facilities, and amenities in 
Tanzania. Kenva. and Uganda, such as game areas (in- 
cluding national parks), the transportation network (in- 
cluding airfields), amenities (hotels and safan lodges i. 
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sccncr> (mciuding mountains, cliffs and cscarpmenu). 
and bird watching and sport fishing areas Another mapo 
shows the majoj- tounst r^ions of East Afnca by twelve 
categories. Thc*scale used runs from la. high potential 
and highl) developed, to IVe, negligible potential and 
undeveloped The Roman numerals indicate the degree 
of potential, whije the letters refer to d^ree of develop- 
ment. A third map shows means of arrival, distribution 
of hotel beds, and density of visitors forjhe r^ion 
Means of arrival are indicated by arrows proportionate 
to the number of visitors, ^ixh tv-pe-of transportation 
shown b> the shading of the arrowy Available beds arc 
shown b> proportional arcles with the average percent- 
age of bed occupancy sbowrvby shading a segment of 
the arcle Tounst densit> at major attraaions is showti 
b\ shaded patterns indicating all visitors rcojrdcd per 
vcar Ouma also uses maps showing anuquitics and 
historical sit«5^ in East Africa and regional maps shpwmg 
streams stocked with trout His diagrams and graphs 
show number of lourisu entering the region ance the 
1930's. wjih an explanation of the reason? for penodic 
drops in volume as well as a projection to 1980. and the 
distribution of sources of tourists lo the three countries 
as well as the fluauations in the flows of these different 
national groups over time 



Geographers can compile and edil irtlvel books and 
fuidebooks'^for the general pubhc Although the level of 
information contained in such books ma> be elen^- 
lar>, many are wntten b> incompetent authors wuh no 
geographical training a^d contain inaccurate or dat^ 
material A good example of a well-produced guidebook 
can be found in almost an> volume of Guides Michelin. 
whicfTappear in French and English and cover the re- 
glon^^JLf ranee, man> European countries, and thecitv 
of >iew York The gukk to the French Alps, for ex- 
ampk, contains introductorv sections on regional geo- 
morphologv. vegcuiion.tradiuonal life, history, and the 
development of water power The guide has lavish illus- 
trauons maps, ipwn plans, regional house tvpcs and 
architectural features, speaes of trees and flowers, and 
panoramas of mountain chains for idenufymg peaks A 
short bibliographv hsu several gcogr^hical works' on 
the Alps ^ 

The classic example of the well-wniten guidebook is 
the series produced bv Karl Baedeker in the late 1890's 
and carlv 19O0's The town plans and other maps con- 
tained in this senes have rarch been surpassed m qual- 
itv. The 1914 Baedeker guide lo Russia is still the best 
that has e»er been produ^d for that country and has 
recent!) been reprinted 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS 



The fickl of inicmatJonal iouri»n is a^namic odc. 
Some trends and developments mentioned in this paper 
may weH have chan^ within a sbx>rt ume of its pub- 
lication and it is difficult to predict what these cbajiges 
wUI be. The impact of rising petroleum prices and of 
periodic fuel crises on the cosis of trdv^ has had an 
obviotis dfect on the numbers of persons travdiii^ the 
disunces the> iravd, and the mode of transportatioo . 
which the> use. The general phenomenon of rismg 
prices, along wuh the unslabte situation of currency ex- 
change rates, have affected r^ot orU> ihe numbers of 
persons travelling, but !h«r choice of country of des- 
tination Economic recession in the western countries 
has also uken its toll, although to a lesser degree than 
might be imagined^t is 3if!icu)t to predia what the 
trends will be over^Jlnext few y^rs, espcaallv if an- 
(Mter major oil cnsis should devdop. 

Apart from the uncertainttts of it^ economic future, 
there ts some doubt as to the possible impact of political 
troids and events on the future world tounsm It is 
difficult to assess whether tourist flows between ihc^ capi- 
uhst and communist countries will increase^or decrease 
On one hand, the commyniM countries can ofTer rda- 
tivdy mexpoisive vacations and are eager to earn hard* 
currency; on the other hand thc> arc wary of too man) 
cdniacu between, their citizens and tounsu from the 
West. They are'abo ih many cases unwilhng to let their 



citizens travel outside of the countries of the communist^ 
Woe, Trends art thus difficult to prwiict. 

At present the attitude of some <if ihe developmg 
countries towards tounsm is also ambTvaient, although 
the attractions of a lounst industr> seem in general to 
outweigh the disadvantages A more hkely faaor in- 
fluencing the developnaent of tounsm in the developing 
countries will be the availabihty of capital and the devel- 
opment of an infrastruaure capable of handling in- 
creased numbm of tounsis 

Even with the possibility of future ups and downs in 
the economic health of intemauonaJ tounsm there is no 
doubt that tounsm will continue to be a major world 
mdu5tr> It can be argued that with the possibiht) of 
shifts and changes m the direction and strength of tour- 
ist flows in the future, the geographer has potaiuaUv an 
e\en greater role to pla> m lu organization and plan- 
ning In a dynamic situation the prediction of tounst 
flows, the assessment of the pros and cons of new lo^irist 
development and investment, the opening up of new 
tounst r^ons. the location of resorts, and other ^spcc^ 
of tounst development require the type of training and 
skills which the geographer is wdl equipped to provnk 
The study of intematjonal tounsm fwomiscs to be a fidd 
of great potential for geography anaivsis and deserves 
increased attention from North An>encan geographers 
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